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PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, FIFTH MONTH 20, 1899. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. _ 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a ett guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, ),,... 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /'7!#cifads. 
Circulars on application, 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, frindiel, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMOoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purtts oF Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies, Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principai, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
ones. and tuition grso per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
« LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Advertisements of ‘Wanted,’ “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 





ANADIAN THOUSAND ISLANDS.—TO RENT 

for season, g roomed cottage, furnished, verandas, 

fire place,ice house. Apply to REV. JAMES ALLEN, 
165 Carleton St., Toronto,.Canada. 


R RENT, FOR THE SEASON, NEAR KEN- 
nett Station, B.C. R. R., a thirteen-room house, 
fully furnished ; lawn, shade, stable, good water. Ad- 
dress 1506 N. Fifty-second St., Phila. 
OR RENT.—AN ELEVEN -ROOMED HOUSE, 
furnished throughout. Owner desires to live in part. 
Broad and Somerset Sts. Address No. 82, this Office. 


OR SALE.—THIRTY SHARES OF STOCK, 
par value, $50, paying a dividend of 8 per cent. 
Address No, 83, this Office. 
URNISHED HOUSES FOR SUMMER FOR 
rent at near all suburban points. Over 100 now 
offered. Photos. of 40 at office. Six at Swarthmore $50 
to $150 a month for season. Apply for list. C. P. 
PETERS, 441 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


T° RENT FOR SUMMER.—FURNISHED 
house, large. airy rooms, secluded garden. Address 
H. J. C., 476 URON ST., Toronto, Canada. 


OSPITAL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED.— 

A man as superintendent in a hospital in Philadel- 

ve: one who has had experience and single preferred. 

tate age, experience, and salary expected. Address 
HOSPITAL, care of Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


7ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, A POSI- 
tion as companion, or care of an invalid. Good 
reference. Address No. 86, this Office. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS COMPANION, 

or nurse for invalid lady. Willing to assist in 

light housework. Address Box 51, Kennett Square, 
Chester County, Pa. 


WV/ANTED.—ADULT BOARDERS, ON FARM 
near Lahaska, New Hope division Reading rail- 
road. G. W. LAHASKA, Bucks county, Pa. 


WANTED.—A PREPARATIVE MEETING, 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, will have a va- 
cancy, soon, for a Caretaker, with comfortable house 
(renting for about $6 a month). A small family, Friends, 
preferred. Address No. 80, this Office. 





HESTER COUNTY BOY OF NINETEEN, 

now and for three years past at Westtown School, 
wants employment during July and August; clerk, 
bookkeeper or general assistant in hotel or boarding- 
house, drive wagon, serve customers, etc.; active, in- 
telligent, willing, no bad habits ; Philadelphia references. 
Address now G. H. P., Westtown, Pa. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS TEACHER OF 
Mathematics and higher branches. Friend. Ad- 
dress, ANNA L. GARRETT, 9 Stratford Avenue, 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Mills, Pa. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a. m. to 5 p. m. k letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


FOR SALE. 

Av desirable in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a eis the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of pro 

, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stal is 
nad oiey stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 


chaser, price ie $7 WP WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BY 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: HIS ANCESTORS AND DE- 
SCENDANTS, 8vo. Pp. 270. With 19 illus- 
trations. $3.50 net. If sent by mail, postage 
20 cents. 

From Dr. Charles J. Stille, President of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania : 

‘By your labor, bringing together a vast amount of 
material, you have given us an account of the Family, 
(genealogically) which one will seek in vain for else- 
where. I regard these articles [now collected] as 
exhibiting in a most desirable and attractive form all that 
is known of the illustrious man’s family.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 
GWYNEDD. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 494. 
Cloth. Beveled edges. With 8 illustrations. 
$4.00 net. If sent by mail, postage 23 cents. 


American Historical Review : 
“« Within the limits which the author proposes to him- 
self he provides a model of accurate local investigation.” 


IN PRESS. 


GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF SAMUEL SPENCER, OF UPPER DUBLIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 8vo. About 300 pages. II- 
lustrated. $3.00 net. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Publisher, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Disarmament ot Holons: of, Mankind One Body 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 
at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 

Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 

A strong presentation of fact and argument. 

Pp 27. Price, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L!ZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


533 Nortu Eveventn Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CAROLINE RAU, 7° peng St., 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
1614 Tioga St., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





_FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER ~ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


we will 


SupscrirTions MAY Bein at ANY Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
GIveN. We po not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 74 cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. S@>Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Friznps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limirep. 
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Law ) 
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® Nap 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, is especially valu- 
able for bathing the skin of infants and very young 


children. 


Particular care should be taken to wash the chil- 
dren’s clothing in Ivory Soap. The garments will be 


whiter, cleaner and sweeter. 


The lather of “ivory” 


clean. There is no oil or grease in it. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99“, PER CENT. PURE. 


Copyright, 1890, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat! 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths ; 
one-half block from the ocean. 
For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J 


‘THE PENNHURST, _Openail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam Seat, etc. 
Send for ilhustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 





"THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Ocran Env oF oe Ave. 
Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Lad electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive 
resorted to. 1311 


or methods 
St., Phila. 
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tisements in it. This is of value to 
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WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 
REBUILT nearly equal to new 


‘Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ped eee ee hy rani 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 











Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 








A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK 
XX. 

Tuey who would contend for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints need to do tt in the spirit of the saints, 
whose righteous zeal and holy earnestness knows no 
rancor. 


From an editorial article in 7ze Friend, Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ FATE.” 


IF all our ends are fixed by Fate, 





If all we do will naught avail, 
{f every striving, small or great, 
Is but an empty, idle tale,— 
What then, but cease those efforts vain, 
Receive our good, endure our pain ? 
What then but fold our hands and wait ? 
H. M. J. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
THe meeting of ministers and elders, on the 13th 
instant, convened in the Cherry Street house, at 10 
a. m. The attendance was quite full, Bennett S. 
Walton acting as Clerk. (This meeting is unitedly 
held, men and women in one body.) 

Among those present, by consent of the meeting — 
very cheerfully given—were Cyrus W. Harvey, a 
member of the smaller, (or Wilbur), body, of Kansas ; 
and two Friends from England, J. Wilhelm Rowntree, 
and A. Neave Brayshaw, of York. 

The afternoon session was closed earlier than 
usual, by the sad incident which is elsewhere men- 
tioned, the sudden death of Aaron M. Powell. His 
wife and sister, (Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, of 
Swarthmore College), were both in the meeting when 
it occurred. The Friends of the meeting, excepting | 
those who were endeavoring to be of assistance, | 
quietly remained seated, in perfect order, and the 
Clerk presently read a concluding minute. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


In Race Street house, First-day morning, there 
was, as usual, a very large attendance; before Io. 
o'clock, (the hour of gathering being 10.30), there 
was standing room only. Many stood outside in the 
yard, during the meeting. After it had settled, 
Rachel M. Lippincott offered prayer. David Ferris 
spoke of the sudden departure of our friend A. M. P., 
and paid a touching tribute to him. He said: “He 
was one of those who kept his work accomplished. 





For more than fifty years he was devoted to the work 
of raising fallen humanity. No type was too low to 
be beyond his sympathy and love. He was always 


loving, a devoted spirit has gone from’ our sight.”’ 
Isaac Wilson followed, at length, taking his text 
from Genesis: ‘ It is good and very good.” Cyrus 
W. Harvey then spoke, dwelling upon spiritual gifts, 
gifts of prophecy, etc. Lydia H. Price spoke, also 
Joseph Elkinton, and the meeting closed with prayer. 
In the Cherry Street end of the house, the attend- 
ance was also very large, more than could be seated. 
James C. Strengham, of Brooklyn, plead for a life of 
practical righteousness. Elizabeth Lloyd followed, 


| anda number of Friends, including Isaac H. Hill- 


born, Matilda E. Janney, Samuel Jones, Peter Smed- 
ley, James Shilldrake, and Chalkley Webster, spoke, 
or offered prayer. 

An overflow meeting in the Friends’ School 
lecture-room of the school building was addressed by 
Thomas W. Sheward and Joseph S. Walton. In the 
afternoon at 3, the house was too small to hold those 
who came to attend the annual First-day exercises. 

Beside a number of selections given by all the 
schools in unison, remarks on the Beatitudes were 
made by Joseph S. Walton, Mary Travilla, and J. 
Eugene Baker, followed by a selection from West 
Chester School, entitled ‘“‘To the Czar.’’ An address 
by Isaac H. Hillborn and the concert repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer concluded the exercises. 

SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH I5. 

In men’s meeting, at 10 a. m., there was about 
the usual number in attendance on the first day of the 
meeting. After a short time devotionally spent, the 
representatives were called, and—at this and the sub- 
sequent call, before the close of the session—only 


| seven were found to be absent, for two of whom 
| explanation was given. 


Minutes were read for Isaac and Ruth Wilson 
from Westlake Monthly Meeting, Canada, and for 
Uriah Blackburn and Hannah M., his wife, elders, 
from Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Pa. The 
minute given Cyrus W. Harvey, a minister, of Spring 
River Monthly Meeting, Kansas, (Wilbur body), by 
his monthly and quarterly meeting was also read, and 
he and two English Friends, John Wilhelm Rowntree 
and Alfred Neave Brayshaw, who expressed a desire 
to sit in the Yearly Meeting, were made welcome to 
do so. 

The epistles from New York, Baltimore, and 
Illinois Yearly Meetings were read, and called forth 
expressions of satisfaction. A committee to respond 
to them, and for other duties, was appointed. 

In the afternoon the representatives proposed the 
appointment of Emmor Roberts as Clerk, and Isaac 
H. Hillborn and Alfred Moore as. Assistant Clerks, 
who were united with. They also proposed the 
names of the men to form part of the joint committee 
on Treasurer’s account, etc., which were approved. 
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The report of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor was read. It will be printed in full in the 
INTELLIGENCER. In connection with it an Appeal, on 
Purity, prepared by Aaron M. Powell, as President of 
the American Purity Alliance, was read. 

In connection with the report the subject of Peace 
and Arbitration was brought up. Edward H. Magill 
proposed the sending of a message forming an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration to the Conference at The 
Hague. Howard M. Jenkins desired to do this, but 
also to have proposed a restatement of the testimony 
of Friends on Peace. It was decided to refer both 
subjects to a joint committee of men and women 
Friends, to report at a future sitting. 

In the women’s meeting in the morning, at the 
opening, Margaret P. Howard offered prayer, and 
Lydia H. Price spoke briefly. The representatives 
all answered but eight, and for four of these reasons 
for absence were given. A committee was appointed 
to assist the Clerks in gathering the exercises. The 
minutes of the visiting Friends were read. The 
epistles from the other six yearly meetings were all 
read and favorably discussed. In the afternoon 
session, at the opening, the representatives proposed 
Sarah Griscom for Clerk, Matilda Garrigues for 
Assistant, and Emma D. Eyre for Reader, who were 
all approved. The committee on epistles was ap- 
pointed, as usual, and it was proposed that only one 
epistle, to be prepared jointly by men’s and women’s 
meeting, be sent to those yearly meetings which sit 
without separation as to sex; this was agreed to, and 
the proposal was subsequently approved by men’s 
meeting. 

THIRD-DAY, 16TH. 


In men’s meeting, the remaining three epistles— 
those from Genesee, Ohio, and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ings—were read. Comment was made upon them by 
several Friends ; it was said that this epistolary inter- 
change had a real value, and should be maintained in 
the life ; the epistles now read, it was remarked, con- 
tained matter lively and edifying. 

The report of the Committee on First-day Schools 
was then read. It will be printed in full in the In- 
TELLIGENCER. Joseph Powell regarded the report as 
a good one. W. W. Birdsall said the most satisfac- 
tory feature of the report was the establishment of 
four new schools, and dwelt upon the importance of 
establishing new meetings when necessary changes 
of residence obliged Friends to leave the old ones. 
Cyrus W. Harvey spoke on the First-day school 
work, the need of distinctly teaching Friends’ princi- 
ples and testimonies, and of consecration on the part 
of those engaged. David Newport, Lewis V. Smedley, 
Edwin L. Pierce, and others spoke, Lewis especially 
offering words of encouragement to the committee 
for its work. Walter Laing, Allen Flitcraft, Joel 
Borton, J. Leedom Worrall, and Ezra Lippincott 
added brief exhortations. 

The report of the Committee on Education and 
the Disposition of the Income of the Samuel Jeanes 
Fund was read. It will be printed in full. Remarks 


were made upon it by Isaac Eyre, Walter Laing, and 
others. 
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The report of the Correspondent of the Yearly 
Meeting, appointed to correspond with Isolated 
Friends, was read. The printing of the list of isolated 
members in the ‘“ Extracts” was approved. The 
preparation of a letter to isolated members and the 
subject of care over distant groups by a joint com- 
mittee of the seven Yearly Meetings were referred 
to the Committee to prepare the General Epistle. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
I.—SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
BY ELIZA F. RAWSON. 

(Continued from last week.) 
A NOTABLE incident in the life of his family oc- 
curred in the Eleventh month, 1842, it being a visit 
from Lucretia and James Mott, who were visiting 
meetings in Maryland and Virginia. Edward Needles, 
of Baltimore, kindly brought them in his carriage 
from Baltimore to Goose Creek. In the course of 
their visit, Lucretia held a meeting by appointment at 
the court house in Leesburg, (the county seat of 
Loudoun county), which Samuel M. Janney attended. 

In the course of her address Lucretia said: “| 
have lately been to London, and while there I saw a 
procession in which a banner was carried bearing this 
inscription, ‘ Bread or Blood.” The time may come 
when a procession will march through your streets 
carrying a banner with the inscription ‘Give me 
Liberty or give me Death.” “A word to the wise is 
sufficient." The court-house was crowded, many 
holders of slaves being present. Her sermon was 
kindly received, and made a great impression. 

For fifteen years Samuel M. Janney conducted 
Springdale Boarding School for girls. If he failed in 
manufacturing cotton, he certainly succeeded in this. 
He and his faithful and devoted wife were ‘“‘ Cousin 
Samuel” and ‘Cousin Elizabeth” to all of his 
pupils, and the love and esteem in which their mem- 
ory is held to-day by scores of matronly women is 
echoed and reéchoed by their children and children’s 
children. 

[Of this period a friend says: In the past few 
years, when many reminiscences were published, and 
tributes paid to the early schools and teachers of our 
Society, regret was felt that some of the old pupils 
of Springdale did not contribute their testimony to 
its merits and the large amount of good it had ac- 
complished in the cause of education,—not only 
within our own borders, but at a distance, its patrons 
not being confined to Virginia, but Maryland and 
some other States were well represented. 

During the early years of this school many of its 
pupils were those having no connection with Friends 
and an untold, though silent, influence for good, went 
forth from those halls. 

We who enjoyed the privilege of receiving in- 
struction in this school gratefully remember the tender 
and parental care extended over us by our revered 
teacher and his beloved wife, and the kindness of his 
family to those who were inmates of this home ; and 
I am sure I voice the sentiment of all who are left 
of that large number in saying that in each heart are 








cherished many precious memories of those days; of 
him who so faithfully labored for our spiritual as well 
as intellectual advancement; and of those who were 
from time to time his earnest and efficient assistants 
and co-workers at Springdale.—A. M. S.,—Waterford, 
Va. | 

Of a genial and sociable nature, easily approached, 
quick at repartee, no wonder that Samuel M. Janney 
was a prime favorite,—not only with the school girls, 
but with all the young people of the neighborhood. 
In social intercourse his pleasant, hearty laugh rang 
out with all the zest and freedom of those much 
younger in years. No wedding festivities in his 
neighborhood were complete unless ‘‘ Cousin Samuel ”’ 
was there,—not only to contribute his share of joy- 
ousness to the occasion, but also to impress upon the 
minds of the young couple the sacredness of the 
marriage vow, and 
the importance of ask- 
ing the Divine bless- 
ing upon their union. 

If he rejoiced with 
those that rejoice, no 
less did he mourn 
with those who 
mourned. Many are 
witnesses to his gentle 
ministrations and lov- 
ing, sympathetic 
words in times of 
sorrow, or trouble, or 
bereavement. 

Very soon after 
his first appearance 
in the ministry (1832) 
he began to visit S3ee= 
other meetings, under 
a sense of religious 
duty,—first within 
the limits of his own 
meeting as companion to George Truman, of 
Philadelphia, then to those belonging to his own 
yearly meeting. From this time forward he was fre- 


years. 


quently absent from home, often weeks at a time, | 


attending to this required duty. In the latter part of 
his life he was frequently attended by his daughter 
Cornelia. 

During all this time he never failed to lift up his 
voice against slavery. He had in his employ an 
intelligent colored man by the name of Talbot Gant, 
who catered for the Springdale table, especially for 
the meats, which he bought from the neighboring 
farmers. 
employer, sometimes thinking that he drove too hard 


a bargain with the neighbors cautioned him upon the | 


subject, and said to him, ‘‘ Now, Talbot, I do not wish 


thee to be too close with my friends in buying their | 


beef—I wish to pay a fair price for it. I am afraid, 
Talbot, that thee does not understand the Golden 
Rule.” 
“T know all about the ‘Golden Rule.’”’ ‘“‘ Well, what 
is it, Talbot ?”’ ““‘Why, Mr. Janney, it is this way : ‘Do 
unto others as you think they would do unto you.’”’ 
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SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, NEAR LINCOLN, VA. 
Established as a School by Samuel M. Janney, and conducted by him for fifteen 


The building is still standing, and otherwise used. 


He was a keen, shrewd purchaser, and his | 


“Oh, yes Mr. Janney,” he quickly replied, | 


Perhaps it would not be inappropriate in this 
article to speak a little more at length about Talbot 
Gant, in order that younger readers may form some 
idea of the atmosphere “by which the subject of this 
sketch was surrounded. Talbot was formerly a slave, 
but had been freed by his master and sent West. 
Being desirious of settling there, he very naturally 
wished the company of his wife. She was a slave. 
He came back to Virginia and stole her away, hoping 
to elude the vigilance of her owners. But in this he 
was disappointed. They were both arrested, she was 
returned to her mistress, and he was sent to jail in 
Leesburg, Va., where he was afterwards tried for 
“stealing a slave.’”’ The Friends generously con- 
tributed means to enable Talbot to engage counsel, 
—Thomas Nichols in an especial manner rendered 
him very effective aid. John Janney, a distinguished 

lawyer of Leesburg, 
together with others, 
was engaged to defend 
him. The trial at- 
pF tracted much atten- 
we. tion, especially the 
defense put forth by 
lawyer Janney. He 
said in substance: 
Long ages ago, “In 
the beginning,” as it 
is calledin Holy 
Writ,—the Lord God 
said, ‘‘It is not good 
that the man should 
be alone ’’—and there 
was a marriage in the 
Garden of Eden, and 
in the presence of 
Almighty God. Adam 
took Eve to be his 
wife, with the com- 
mand that he should 
| cleave unto her and that ‘they should be one 
| flesh.” If that was a true marriage, none the less so 
was ¢/us, when Talbot Gant and Maria, in the presence 
of the same Almighty Power, took each other as 
| husband and wife, promising to be faithful unto each 
other until death.” This defense created a profound 
| impression and Talbot was cleared of the charge of 
| stealing. He immediately went to work to buy his 
| wife, and succeeded. They were afterwards both 
|,employed at Springdale Boarding School, until they 
removed to Xenia, Ohio, where they became pros- 
| perous and respected citizens. 

In the Eighth month, 1849, a southern Methodist 
minister, William H. Smith, President of Randolph- 
Macon College, delivered in the court-house at Lees- 
burg a lecture professedly on education, but chiefly 
in defense of slavery. He took the ground that 
| slavery is right in itself, and sanctioned by the Bible. 
| Samuel M. Janney replied to the address in an article 
which was published ina Leesburg paper. He was soon 
| after “ presented’’ by the Grand Jury, alleging that 
| he maintained that ‘“‘ owners had no property in their 
| slaves.” He defended himself so successfully that 
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the Court determined to quash the proceedings. At 
about this time, under the encouragement of his 
friends, and especially that of Samuel S. Randall, he 
commenced writing the Life of William Penn. The 
success realized was far more than he anticipated. 
He afterward wrote. The Life of George Fox, the 
History of the Society of Friends, besides numerous 
less extended works. 

In the autumn of 1854 a boarding-school for both 
sexes was opened at Springdale, under the care of 
Samuel M. Janney, the school for girls having been 
discontinued eighteen months before. S. M. J. 
warmly advocated the natural method of educating 
boys and girls in the same classes, and the experi- 
ment at Springdale for that year was a great success. 
A pleasing rivalry sprang up between the two sexes 
in their studies, which resulted in great good to all. 
Friendships were formed which terminated in a more 
intimate relationship, affecting the whole after life of 
many of the pupils of that year. 

On the 8th of Third month, 1858, the greatest 
sorrow of his life came to him in the death of his 
first born, his son John. He was in the thirty-second 
year of his age, and had been a companionable and 
sympathizing son. His father was overwhelmed with 
grief. He mourned for him as a mother mourns 

‘‘ For a little one gone away.”’ 

For many months it seemed impossible for him to 
fix his mind upon business, and it was only by prayer- 
ful effort that he was enabled to do so. 

In the spring of 1861 came the Civil War. His 
home was on the border,—only twelve miles from the 
Potomac. Nearly all of the Friends in this large set- 
tlement in Loudoun county remained loyal to the na- 
tional government, and as they were within the rebel 
lines nearly all of the time during the war they were 
subjected to many hardships. The opening of the war 
found the subject of this sketch and his widowed 
daughter-in-law conducting a country store in what is 
now the village of Lincoln, he having given up his 
school some time before. The care of the store de- 
volved almost entirely upon his daughter-in-law, he 
furnishing means to carry it on, and giving his natne 
to the firm. The unusual circumstance in the South 
of a store conducted by a woman secured it from 
being raided by the soldiery or the bands of guerrillas 
who frequented the neighborhood. Proverbial south- 
ern gallantry was not lost sight of even in war time. 

Rarely a day passed that “‘ Confederate ’’ soldiers 
or guerrillas did not come to the store, and to the 
credit of them be it said, they never took any goods 
from this store without paying for them. Many of 
them were from the far South, not accustomed to see- 
ing a lady at the head of a store,—not accustomed to 
hearing the peculiar language of the Friends. One 
Fifth-day morning, two intelligent young Mississippi 
soldiers came into the store just before meeting time. 
They waited until all the Friends were served, and had 
gone into meeting, then they commenced to buy some 
caps. They stood at the counter a long time,—talk- 
ing, asking questions,—the writer thought an unrea- 
sonably long time. Finally she said tothem, “ Young 
men, do you want these caps or not? It is our cus- 
tom to close the store at 11 o’clock on Fifth-days and 
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go to meeting, and it is past the hour already,”’ 
‘Oh! we beg your pardon. Certainly, we want the 
caps.” “Here,” (throwing down some gold pieces 
on the counter), “‘we were only talking so long to 
hear you say ¢hee.”’ 

(To be Continued.) 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 22.—FirtH Monta 28. 
THE TIME OF CONQUEST. 
GOLDEN TExT.—All that the Lord speaketh that must I do. — 
Numbers, xxiii., 26. 

Scripture Reading.—Numbers, xxiii., 1-27. 
DurinG the nomadic period of Hebrew history 
occurred the death of Menephtah of Egypt, and after 
a period of anarchy the accession of Rameses III. 
During nearly all of this time Egypt was obliged to 
wage war for her very existence. Indeed, for a time 
a royal Syrian adventurer seems to have made him- 
self master of most of lower Egypt, and though the 
native Egyptians succeeded in driving out the 
invaders, they were beset again and again by the 
desert Semites, by the African Libyans, and by a 
coalition of the people of south-eastern Europe. As 
a consequence the authority of Egypt over Palestine 
practically disappeared. The Hittites seem to have 
taken part in the last great attack upon Egypt, and 
their empire to have been almost destroyed in its 
failure. Palestine, therefore, lay open to the first 
invader. Some of the western peoples, driven back 
from the borders of Egypt in the tremendous effort 
which, though successful, left Egypt well-nigh ex- 
hausted, may have settled in Palestine and have been 
absorbed by the native population. The Philistines 
of the south-west of Palestine may have been a group 
of these western invaders, which kept itself distinct, 
or they may have been, as already indicated, the 
residue from an earlier immigration. 

As to the Canaanites of the plains, and their 
brother Amorites of the hills, they were without 
cohesion, community of worship, or any of the ele- 
ments of a national life. Each city, accustomed to a 
foreign governor, was an isolated unit, which gathered 
to it only the country population of its immediate 
vicinity. Moreover, the whole land had been harried 
again and again by the wars of the contending empires 
on either side, taking part with neither side, but the 
prey of both. 

Yet the hill country especially, saved in part by 
its situation from the ravages of war, had prospered. 
“The Canaanites (or Amorites) who inhabited the 
central highlands had long ago succeeded in subduing 
to agricultural uses the rugged ridges of many of the 
innumerable hills, and by a careful system of irrigation 
had made the slopes and valleys also permanently 
productive. Enriched especially by vine and 
wheat culture, many of their numerous villages had 
grown into cities, each of them a centre of independent 
government, having its petty prince or king.”’— 
(McCurdy. ) 

The Assyrian empire of upper Mesopotamia, 
centering about Asshur and Nineveh, was originally 
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an offshoot of Babylonia, and did not become wholly 
independent until about 1500 B. C., a time at which 
the Hebrews were still in Egypt. Just previous to 
this time Babylonia became subject to a foreign 
people from the north, and Assyria, which up to this 
time had been at least friendly, was alienated from the 
mother country. Hostilities soon broke out between 
the neighboring empires, and Babylon was reduced 
to partial subjection (about 1400 B. C.), and in the 
years following large conquests to the northward were 
added to the territory of Assyria. After this period 
of expansion Assyria sank for a time to quiescence. 
Babylonia regained her independence, though her 
position remained secondary. This period of com- 
parative quiet on the part of both Assyria and Babylon 
was the time of the conquest of Palestine by the 
Hebrews. It will be recalled that Babylonia had 
formerly claimed all the territory to the westward as 
far as the Mediterranean. This claim was renewed 
on the part of the conquering Assyrians ata later 
time, with important results to the nation. For the 
time, however, the great powers of the world were all 
inactive. Egypt, wearied and weakened by long- 
continued wars, did not again take any important part 
in Hebrew history until the reign of Solomon. The 
Hittite empire from this time onward was almost en- 
tirely confined to Asia Minor, and although there is 
in the Bible narrative a suggestion that some hundred 
of years later their arms were not unknown in the 
Holy Land (ii., Kings vii., 6), yet they do not figure 
appreciably in the affairs of Israel. The power of 


Babylon was broken, not to be repaired until the time 
of the great conquerors of the seventh century before 


the Christian era. Assyria had not yet appeared in 
the politics of Palestine. It was perhaps the only 
period in many centuries when opportunity offered for 
a comparatively feeble folk to build up a really power- 
ful kingdom between the great world-powers of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. 

We left the Hebrew people in the last lesson with 
only a small holding wrested from the Amorites, but 
including a few important cities, as Heshbon, the 
capital. This territory had been seized by the 
Amorites from the king of Moab, who therefore felt 
no call to take sides with his former enemy in resist- 
ing the advance of the Hebrews. But once established 
on his borders the invaders became an object of 
suspicion. Balak, king of Moab, did not feel that his 
strength was equal to that of the Hebrews, so he did 
not venture to attack them. He therefore resorted 
to the curious expedient of sending for the prophet 
Balaam to cursethem. The home of Balaam was far 
to the northward, beyond the Euphrates (Numbers, 
xxli., 5), but it is evident that his fame had traveled 
far. The tale is familiar of his weak yielding to the 
king’s entreaties, and his curious experiences upon 
the journey, and the necessity that was laid upon him 
to bless those whom he was hired to curse. 

The main interest of the narrative, however, lies 
in the recognition on the part of the Biblical writer of 
the universal nature of inspiration. There is no denial 
that the Gentile prophet was a true prophet. It is 
distinctly recognized that God spoke to him, and the 
implied condemnation of his course lies in his refusal 


| to follow God’s commands. 


For it is intimated that 
after his unwilling obedience (Numbers, xxii., 24) he 
conspired with the king of Moab for the ruin of the 
Hebrews by introducing among them the licentious 
rites of the Midianites. (Numbers, xxi., 16.) The 
recognition of the lofty ideals of Balaam is made most 
conspicuous in the writings of the prophet Micah, 
where is preserved a dialogue between Balak and 
Balaam not related in the original story. Balak’s 
questions, “ Shall I come before the High God with 
burnt offerings? Will he be pleased with rivers of 
oil? Shall I give my first-born for my transgres- 
sion ?’’ are answered by the Gentile prophet in the 
spirit of a later age and a higher inspiration than that 
of even the chosen nations of his time. ‘ He hath 
showed thee, oh man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
(Micah vi., 5-8.) 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘INTERNATIONAL"’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.''] 

No. 22.—FirtH Mont 28. 

JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Every one that is of the truth heareth 
voice.—John, xvili., 37. 
Read the Scripture. —John, xviii., 28-40. 
REVISED VERSION. 
AT daybreak, or shortly after, the Sanhedrin sent Jesus to 
Pilate, themselves going also. Reaching the place, the 
‘« hall of judgment,’’ they did not enter, ‘‘ lest they should 
be defiled,’’ and Pilate came ‘‘ out unto them,’’ demand- 
ing what accusation they brought against the prisoner. 

The Sanhedrin, we must understand, had not power to 
impose a death sentence, and therefore they took Jesus to 
Pilate. A court, or judicial proceeding, under Roman 
law, could be held any time after sunrise, and the Jews 
were obliged to wait awhile, after the proceedings before 
Caiaphas. It was now early morning of the sixth day of 
the week, and 7th of the month, which is commonly called 
(by English speaking people) April. The time of the hear- 
ing before Pila’e was probably 5 to 8 o'clock. 

The official residence of Pilate, to which Jesus was 
taken, is supposed to have been the fortress or castle of 
Antonia, and to be the same referred toin Acts, (xxi., 31) 
as ‘‘the castle.’’ 

Pontius Pilate was the Roman governor, or in stricter 
phrase ‘‘ procurator,’’ (personal representative and director 
of the imperial authority), for the province of Judea. (He 
had been for Samaria, also.) He served ten years, from 
26 to 36, A. D. The Emperor of Rome during this period 
was Tiberius, who succeeded Augustus in 14, and reigned 
until 37. Concerning Pilate there is an extensive litera- 
ture, and a mass of traditional matter, mostly fabulous. 
His wife, traditionally called Procla, or Claudia Pr. cula 
and who (Matthew, xxvii., 19) cautioned him to ‘* have 
nothing to do with that righteous man,’’ has been com- 
monly regarded a Christian, and in the Greek Church she 
is made a ‘‘saint.’’ Pilate himself, according to a per- 
sistent tradition of the East, embraced Christianity also, 
and he too, in the Ethiopic Church, was made a saint. It 
is certain that Pilate, in his administration at Jerusalem, 
was harsh and rapacious, that popular outbreaks which were 
thus caused were cruelly suppressed by him, and that finally, 
in 36 A. D., Vitellius sent him to Rome to be judged by 
the Emperor. What resulted fron this is uncertain. 
Several of the early church writers, including Justin 
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Martyr, 
Rome, for his own justification, an account of the judg- 
ment of Jesus, but the so-called ‘*‘ Report’’ and ‘‘Acts of 
Pilate,’’ as well as two reputed letters of Pilate to (the 
emperor) Tiberius, are said by scholars to have no claim 
to authenticity. 

The trial before Pilate is described by all four of the 
gospel writers. It took place outside the enclosed rooms 
of the palace, Pilate probably coming forth to sit in the 
judgment chair, upon what was known as ‘‘ the pave- 
ment ’’—a floor of fitted stones. When (in verses 33-38), 
Pilate questioned Jesus, he appears to have done this 
privately, or at least not in the presence of the Jews, by 
calling Jesus within, into the ‘‘ judgment hall.’’ After 
the questioning, they returned outside, as said in verse 
38, and Pilate said, ‘‘I find no crime in him.”’ 

The account of the trial should be read in the several 
gospels, as there are add:tional points contributed by each 
writer Its striking features, apart from the one great fact 
of the Trial itself, are Pilate’s hesitancy, the Sanhedrin’ s 
clamor for execution, and finally their « shoice of Bar-Abbas, 
the robber, to be released instead of Jesus. The condem- 
nation of Jesus by Pilate, turned, it would seem, upon the 
assertion that he claimed to be king of the Jews, thus deny- 
ing the Roman authority But the record says that he 
claimed no such thing. ‘‘ My kingdom,’’ he declared, 
‘*is not of this world,’’—that is, it is a rule spiritually 
exercised, not outwardly. If it were a worldly rule, then 
would his servants fight—he would have organized an 
armed opposition. His ‘‘ kingdom ”’ had its throne above ; 
it was one which would reach and govern the consciences 
of the soul-life ‘To this end have | been born, and t> 
this end am I come into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth,’’ he said. He was the Prince of Peace, 
not a captain of soldiers. 

Luke explains, (in chapter xxiii., verses 6-15), that 
when Pilate learned that Jesus was of Galilee, he sent him 
to be judged by Herod, who was the procurator of the 
province of >amaria, and was then in Jerusalem. But 
Herod, though he questioned Jesus, did not choose to 
exercise judicial authority in the case, and sent him back 
again—still in guard of the soldiers, and bound, no doubt. 

Again Pilate declared to the accusing Jews, (Luke, 
xxiii., 15, 16), that he found nothing in Jesus worthy of 
death, and that therefore he would chastise and discharge 
him. But this would not serve their purpose ; they de- 
manded his death ; ‘‘ they were instant, with loud voices, 
asking he might be crucified. And their voices prevailed. 
And Pilate gave sentence that what they asked for should 
be done.”’ 

Che words of the Golden Text afford a fitting conclu- 
sion. ‘‘ Every one that is of the Truth heareth my voice.’’ 
The Truth, the great eternal verities of God, is that which 
we need to be ef And being of it, we shall hear the 
Christ voice, the divine word, the Spirit of Truth. This 
was the voice which appeared outwardly through Jesus, 
and may be heard inwardly ever, by him who attentively 
listens for it. 


GrowTH ends for most men, not when a certain 
year comes, but when a man consents to stop grow- 
ing. God wills that we shall be free, but we fail to 
fulfill his purpose, because we take it for granted that 
the limitations of life are inevitable. Some of them 
are. Most of them are not.—Ox//ook. 

3s¢€ 

Tue Lord is good; a stronghold in the day of 
trouble ; and he knoweth them that trust in him.— 
Nahum, 2., 7. 


Tertullian, and Eusebius, say that Pilate sent to | 
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ISOLATED MEMBERS. 


In this age of steam and electricity, when better mail 
facilities, also the telegraph and telephone, all com- 
bined, seem to obliterate what we have called isola- 
tion,—that is, regarding some of our membership,— 
distance is almost annihilated, all our members are 
closer united, and should draw all nearer to the All- 
Father. Yet we miss the friendly feeling through the 
clasp of each other’s hand, and the ear public silent 
waiting on and with the Father. When, as we realize 
the many blessings we receive from the unfoldings 
and advance of science, and the greater enlightment 
of the human family, we are more clearly shown,— 
yes, we are convinced, that our ‘Isolated Friends’’ are 
really those who neglect to wait upon God, and do not 
endeavor to know him, be they in our midst or be 
they far from us. They may study to improve and 
train the physical and intellectual powers, but at the 
same time they may dwarf or impede the growth of the 
spirit, through not embracing every opportunity to 
worship God in spirit and intruth. How appropriate 
therefore is being gathered in a state of silent waiting, 
when the mind, withdraw n from all temporal con- 
cerns, is engaged in secret prayer to God. In this 
frame of mind he opens to us our conditions by the 
influence of his Holy Spirit, when being brought into 
humility and contrition, we are enabled from a sense 
of our wants, to ask of him light to guide us in the 
paths of duty, and strength to perform all that he 
requires of us. 

We sometimes suggest to young members (when 
settling where there is no Friends’ meeting), particu- 
larly if they have children, would they add Faith, 
Hope, and Love to their hungering and thirsting for 
a meeting ; would they often sit down at their own 
firesides ; and there might be in their vicinity one, 
two, or more families near them, and in a like hungry 
condition, who when gathered in ‘‘ My Name,”’ under 
the Divine power or Gospel of Christ, they would 
realize his promise to be true. He would be felt to 
be with them. JosePH PowELL. 

Fourth month 25, 1899. 


A BLEssepD SECRET.—It is a blessed secret, this of 
living by the day. Any one can carry his burden, 
however heavy, till nightfall. Any one can do his 
work, however hard, for one day. Any one can live 
sweetly, patiently, lovingly, and purely till the sun 
goes down. And this is all that life ever really means 
to us, just one little day. Do to-day’s duty, fight to- 
day’s temptations, and do not weaken and distract 
yourself by looking forward to things you cannot see 
and could not understand if you saw them. God 
gives nights to shut down the curtain of darkness on 
our little days. We cannot see beyond. Short 
horizons make life easier and give us one of the 
blessed secrets of the brave, true, holy living.—Chris- 


tian Work. 
3¢ 


Ir is a part of my religion to look well after the 
cheerfulness of life, and let the dismals shift for them- 
selves.—couisa M. Alcott. 
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A WORD FROM IOWA. 
Editors FR1gNDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Ir is one of the convictions of Friends that war under 
any and all conditions is wrong. Yet God in his 
Providence has caused many of the greatest boons to 
the human race to come through its devastating fires. 
Liberty and self-government to a continent followed 
Saratoga and Yorktown. The emancipation of a 
race was insured at Appomattox. Mans extremity 
is thus seen to be God’s opportunity. From what 
may seem to us utterly bad, God may cause to arise 
the aspirations of a generation. 

Thus feeling and believing, it seems to me the 
better part not to pre-judge, certainly not to impugn 
directly or indirectly, the natives actuating a policy 
with which we may not agree. The contention that 
nothing good can come from what our convictions 
have condemned has placed us in a false position 
more than once. In 1776 advocacy of peace at any 
price made many Friends “ Tories,”’ and apparent 
advocates of a continuance of English rule, thus 
alienating their sympathies from a people “ struggling 
for liberty’?; now a similar position leads many 
Friends to express strong sympathy for the half-civil- 
ized ‘‘ Tagalo,” likewise supposed to be “ struggling 
for liberty’’; and thus in either case placing the 
Friend in a position of apparent antagonism to the 
land of his birth or adoption. A consistent advocacy 
of ‘Peace on Earth, good will to men,” need not 
make us Pharisaical, neither should it cause us to 


indulge in many “ we told you so’s.” 

There is little division of sentiment as to the de- 
sirability of universal Peace and its preservation and 
perpetuity. War is dreaded like a pestilence and 


comes like a calamity to all alike. The question is, 
How are the issues threatening war to be met? If 
for any cause they become so grave that war comes, 
a nation’s loyalty solidifies its sentiment, and other 
issues are laid aside for a more appropriate season. 
In this emergency, whether justly or unjustly, if the 
policy pursued is opposed or criticised to any consid- 
erable extent, it is unfortunate that its practical effect 
is to embarrass the Executive and encourage the 
nation’s enemies, and thus prolongs and intensifies 
the conditions deprecated. It is true that to one of 
strong adverse conviction it is difficult to keep still, 
but there are many times in such emergencies that 
silence will prove to be golden. From the moral 
standpoint of our Society we should take the sober 
second thought before indulging in much anti-expan- 
sion talk, because so much of it savors of mere parti- 
san politics. There is no doubt that many take this 
position through strong conviction, but many more 
see in it an opportunity to embarrass the administra- 
tion and win political advantage for future use. 

I would place no embargo upon the expression of 
an honest conviction, but feel that it is a duty on the 
part of one who believes he has a message to offer, 
to use the best attainable judgment as to when and 
how it is presented. The advocate of Peace as a 
principle, and of Arbitration as the best means of 
preserving it, will find his message to possess ten-fold 
more power in moulding, public thought and feeling 


when its blessings are manifested in happiness and 
prosperity. The time to guard against the possible 
dangers of storm is when the skies are clear. We 
should desire to place ourselves and our Society in a 
position to win respect and have a message to deliver 
that will be heard and heeded; but we close the 
door on our opportunity when we look to Hong Kong 
or Madrid for our news from the Philippines rather 
than to Washington, or when we represent the 
American soldier to be a wanton slayer of defence- 
less women and children, and the government that 
sends him a tyrant and oppressor, while the half- 
savage Tagalo is a patriot, fighting for home and 
country. 

Surely we can maintain our testimony in favor of 
Peace and Arbitration as the rightful court in which 
to adjust national differences without impugning the 
motives of our fellow-citizens. If we cannot, then 
is the fault more ours than theirs. 

Marshalltown, Towa. F. P. Marsu. 

[Our dear friend expresses his views so kindly 
and considerately that we think we can add a few 
words without entering into argument. 

1. When we speak of war as the occasion of 
blessing, we reverse the real order. Such gains as 
appear at the end of war, (for example, the freedom 
of the American slaves, 1865), are not the gifts of 
the war, but of the condition which exists when 
passion has spent itself. An agreement reached at 
the end of a quarrel does not confer credit on the 
quarrel. The war of 1861-65 never should have 
happened. Under John Woolman it would not. The 
(white) people of the United States are now much 
more unified than they were in 1860, but it is unsup- 
posable that in order to thus unify them it was nec- 
essary they should slay one another for four long 
years. 

2. Much the same thing may be fairly said of the 
War of Independence, 1775-83. The independence 
of the Colonies should not have cost a war. Under 
the rule of William Penn it would not. Justice, fair 
dealing, would have avoided it. 

3. With reference to the officials, who are from 
time to time established at Washington, they are 
servants, not masters. This—as Abraham Lincoln 
phrased it—is a ‘‘government of the people,” and there 
is no safety for them except in continual vigilance.— 
Epitors INTELLIGENCER. | 


WHat matter, friend, though you and | 
May sow, and others gather? 
We build, and others occupy, 
Each laboring for the other ? 
—H. W. Teller. 
>¢ 
IRRESOLUTION on the schemes of life which offer 
themselves to our choice, and inconstancy in pur- 
suing them are the greatest and most universal causes 
of all our disquiet and unhappiness. When ambition 
pulls one away, interest another, and inclination a 
third, and perhaps reason contrary to all, a man is 
likely to pass his time but ill who has so many parties 
to please. — Addison, 
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AARON M. POWELL. 
It is with a sense of great loss, and of real personal 
bereavement, that we refer to the death, elsewhere 
particularly mentioned, of our dear friend Aaron M. 
Powell. 


event which has caused deep sorrow amongst those 


His sudden departure from amongst us is an 


who first sustained the shock, and which will spread 
widely the like emotion, for he had many friends in 
many places, united to him by ties of affectionate 
feeling. His behalf of the 
human family had extended over a long term of years, 
and into various fields, and in all of them he had 


generous activities in 


gained the respect and regard of other earnest and 
unselfish workers. In the older effort for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, in the temperance reform, and in the 
brave work to diminish the flood of impurity, he had 
exerted himself patiently and effectively, with the 
unfailing gentleness and tact which were a part of his 
nature. 

The loss to the Society of Friends is very serious. 
We are indeed ill able to spare him. His ministry 
was appreciated and welcomed wherever he found his 
steps directed, and its spiritual quality, its gentleness 
and refinement, its clear and orderly presentation, and 
breadth and depth of thought, all contributed to 
enhance its value. In the last ten years or more he 
especially realized the call upon him to speak in be- 
half of the Friends’ principles and testimonies, and 
the only regret that could be experienced concerning 
it was that we could not look forward for him to many 
His labors, 
now, have been cut short with a suddenness which has 
shocked all. And yet it may be truly said of him 
that he died at the post of duty. 


rears of vigorous and sustained services. 
D> 


He was engaged 
in his Master's work when the end came. 

The writer of these lines cannot appropriately close 
them without a personal word. His intended visit 
abroad had been a subject of warm interest to our 
friend, who had taken especial pains to promote its 
objects, and help make it pleasant. 
ancholy 


It will be a mel- 
message that must now be conveyed to 
friends and co-workers with whom he had long been 
cordially associated. 


THE special First-day School Lessons following the 
‘* International ’’ selection of texts will not be continued after 


the close of the present quarter. As has been the custom 


with these selections they are taken one-half the year from the 
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New Testament, and the remaining half year from the Old 
Testament. This year, the lessons after Seventh month 1 
will be from the Psalms and the Prophets, and therefore not 
very far removed from the subjects which are being treated of 
in the Old Testament series prepared by the Friends’ First- 
day School Committee, and which we are regularly publish- 
ing. Two lessons from the Old Testament we think is hardly 
necessary to print weekly, in the INTELLIGENCER, and there- 
fore, as stated, we shall not follow the International selections 
after they leave the New Testament. 


BIRTHS. 


EDMUNDSON.—At Maple Grove, Indiana, Fourth month 
9, 1899, to Frank E. and Clotilda Dietrich Edmundson, a 
son, who is named Charles Dietrich. 


FOULKE.—Fifth month 4, 1899, to Charles W. and 
Martha Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., a daughter, who is 
named Eleanor W. 


GROSS.—Third month 30, 1899, to Herbert A. and Deb- 


orah Lamborn Gross, of Kensington, Ohio, a daughter, named 
Edith P. 


DEATHS. 
CHAMBERS.—At Toughkenamon, Pa., First month 22, 
1899, Elizabeth L., widow of Mahlon Chambers, in her 83d 
year ; a member with Olive Street Friends, Philadelphia. 


CLOUD,.—Fifth month 10, 1899, Flora M., wife of Harry 
C. Cloud, of West Philadelphia, aged 45 years ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Drumore Meeting ground, 
county, Pa. 


Lancaster 


COOKE.—Suddenly, at her home, near Salem, Ohio, 
Fifth month 30, 1898, Mary H., wife of Edwin Cooke, and 
daughter of Charles I. Hayes, in her 4oth year. 


EDMUNDSON.—At her home near Huntington, Ind., 
Fourth month 12, 1899, Clotilde D., wife of Frank E. Ed- 
mundson, and daughter of Charles C. and the late Carolina 
Dietrich, of Philadelphia, aged 32 years, 5 months, 14 days. 

She was an active and useful member of Maple Grove 
Monthly Meeting, and of the Young Friends’ Association, she 
and her husband having been received into membership with 
Friends, Second month 10, 1897. She was educated in the 
Friends’ school at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, and 
was a graduate of the Training School for Nurses of Philadel- 
phia Hospital. Ss. C. M. 


HAYES.—At his home, in Salem, Ohio, Seventh month 
g, 1898, Charles I. Hayes, in his 71st year. 
' He was the only son of Israel and Lydia (Lord) Hayes, 
both deceased, of Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa. 


STILES.—At her residence in Camden, New Jersey, Fifth 
month 3, 1899, Ann M., widow of Levi B. Stiles, in the 68th 
year of her age; a member of Handonfield Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

This dear friend, who has so lately been translated to the 
higher life we feel merits more than a passing notice. In the 
home circle she was the loving, tender, devoted mother ; in 
the social life a gentle, sympathizing friend. 

Quiet and unobtrusive, she ever exhibited those qualities 
of mind and heart which will long endear her memory to us. 

wee Ss 


WALTON.—At Hummelstown, Pa., Fifth month 12 
1899, Emma J., widow of Allen Walton, in her 67th year. 


YARNALL.—Fourth month 30, 1899, at her home in West 
Marlborough, Pa., of grippe and pneumonia, Mary D., wife 
of Martin B. Yarnall. 

She leaves a young husband, and twin boys less than a 
year old, to miss her tender ministrations. A large number 
of sympathetic friends and relatives attended the funeral. 
Enoch Hannum and other Friends were favored with fitting 
words for the sad occasion. ° * 





AARON MACY POWELL, 


Very suddenly, at Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Fifth month 13, 1899, Aaron M. Powell, 
of Plainfield, N. J., (and New York City), in the 68th year of 
his age ; a minister of Shrewsbury and Plainfield Haltf-Year’s 
Meeting, N. J. 

He had come to Philadelphia in the morning, to attend 
the Yearly Meeting, and he was at the sitting of Ministers and 
Elders, in the forenoon. At the afternoon sitting, about 3. 15 
o'clock, he rose in the middle gallery to speak, and had ut- 
tered but a few sentences when he paused, and in an instant 
fell forward upon the rail in front. A Friend who was sitting 
on the facing seat, had perceived, when he ceased speaking, 
that something serious was threatened, and hastening forward, 
partly supported him as he fell. A physician was present in 
the meeting, but efforts to revive him were of no avail. 

Aaron was born at Clinton, in Dutchess county, N. Y 
the 26th of Third month, 1832. His father, 
Powell, a Friend, was a farmer, and removed, 
was about thirteen years old, to Ghent, in Columbia county, 
where the family home continued, and where George T. 
Powell (a brother) now resides. His mother was a Macy, and 
he was named after her brother, Aaron Macy. When he was 
about twenty, he was attending the Normal School at Albany, 
N. Y., intending to teach, and to pursue his studies at Antioch 
College, Ohio, whose president, then, was Horace Mann, for 
whom he had great admiration. But at this time his interest 
was drawn into the Anti-Slavery work. Stephen S. and Abby 
Kelley Foster, on a lecture tour, came to Ghent, and were en- 
tertained at his father’s house, and he was so impressed with 
the exigent nature of the situation that he gave up his plan of 
a college education, and became an Anti-Slavery speaker. 
He continued in the work until the close of the Civil War, in 
which the slaves were freed, and was for some years afterward 
editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard until its discontinuance. 
Then he was drafted into the Temperance reform, and for 
twenty years was connected with the work carried on by the 
National Temperance Society in New York ; he was associate 
editor, during this time, of the National Temperance Advocate. 

In the course of his temperance work his sympathy and co- 
operation were asked by Josephine Butler and others in Eng- 
land, in behalf of the movement to abolish the ‘‘ State Regu- 
lation,’’ (which implies recognition), of Vice, and to this work, 
for several years past, he has given hisefforts. He was Presi- 
dent of the National Purity Alliance, organized by his efforts, 
and he was editor of 7he Philanthropist, the monthly journal 
published in New York in the interest of the work. 


., on 
Townsend 
when Aaron 


held at Baltimore, in Tenth month, 1895. He made several 
trips abroad to attend gatherings of a similar character, his 
last one in 1808. 

His interest in the Society of Friends, always cherished, 
had caused him in his later years to take an active part, as his 
strength and engagements permitted, in its affairs. His min- 
istry was acceptable. He was active in the Philanthropic 
movement, and he took a deep interest in the Friends’ Relig- 
ious Congress at Chicago, in 1893, and in the subsequent like 
gatherings, at Chappaqua, Swarthmore, and Richmond. 

He wasa frequent contributor to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
and was warmly and actively interested in the cause it repre- 
sents. Hisinterest in all good works, including Peace, Tem- 
perance, and Prison Reform, was most earnest, and he only 
gave his principal effort to Purity because it seemed espe- 
cially to have claimed him. He has had but moderately 


good health for several years, and has been obliged to husband | 
| and “‘ Lo! there's.” 


his strength, working however many times fully to its limits. 
He felt that so mnch needed to be done he must do himself 
all that was possible. 

His wife, Anna Rice Powell, survives him. Their only 
child, a daughter, many years deceased, lies buried in the 
Friends’ ground at Ghent. His own remains were removed 
thither on Second-day, 15th, from Philadelphia, and the burial 
took place there on the afternoon of the 16th. On First-day 


Samuel S. and Sarah J.Ash, in Philadelphia, and loving tes- 
timonies were borne to our departed friend. 
H. M. J. 


. ; | the divinity within himself 
evening, 14th, agathering of friends was held at the home of | 7’ 
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F RIENDS IN THE WEST. 

NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING, LINCOLN 
SEVENTH-DAY afternoon, Fourth month 
meeting for ministers and elders convened ; 
pany of Joshua L. Mills of Illinois was very accept- 
able. Soon after settling into silence a desire was 
voiced that we each and all should come to the 
Heavenly Father as little children, asking for guid- 
ance throughout the several sessions of the Half- 
Yearly Meeting. Later our attention was called to 
the power of that influence which had drawn us from 
our homes and places of business, that we might 
mingle with others of the same faith, and worship 
our Heavenly Father, hoping thereby to gain strength 
to be more helpful to one another and to the world 
at large. We were lcd to feel that unselfish, loving 
interest is one of the strongest ties that binds our 
little meetings together. It was perhaps this same 
feeling of love that prompted the children to hold 
meetings, over two hundred years ago, when their 
parents were imprisoned for thus gathering. 

The statement made during the business meeting, 
that our elders were mostly people advanced in years, 
and were often prevented from attending meeting by 
the infirmities of age, gave rise to a discussion as to 
whether it might not be profitable to add some from 
the younger walks of life. After answering the 
several queries and disposing of such business as 
claimed the attention of the meeting, we spent a short 
time in exchanging friendly greetings, and separated 
for the night, 

First-day morning the hall in which we met was 
well filled. The solemnity that overspread the meet- 
ing was by no means lessened when a Friend appeared 
in prayer, earnestly desiring that we might be enabled 
to uplift the banner of Justice and Mercy; that we 
might be better prepared to perform the duties laid 


, NEB. 
The 
the com- 


a> 
mam 


/ upon us, 
He ar- | U 


ranged for and presided over the National Purity Congress | 
. | 


Another Friend felt that there were those in the 
room who doubted the existence of the blessing of 
Divine Love. Such were referred to the Scripture : 
“Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
another?” This one told his servants to “go forth, 
heal the sick, cleanse the leper, raise the dead, cast 
out devils, freely ye have received, freely and 
his commands were obeyed; what more 
needed ? 


give,’ ani 
evidence is 
This testimony seemed to open the way for 
the reading of the 14th chapter of the Gospel of 


John. The reader spoke of the time when he first 
began to desire to lead a better life. He sought the 
truth in many places, in different churches, and then 
he began to secretly consult the Scriptures, all to no 
avail. He felt himself mocked by the ‘‘ Lo! here’s’ 
One day, while reading, the reply 
came to him which Jesus made to the Samaritan 
woman : ‘“‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst, but the water I shall 
give him shall be a well of water springing into ever- 
lasting life." He was impressed that he must look to 
for help. Soon after, in a 
quiet Quaker meeting, a great light came to him, a 
revelation, that each must build on his own founda- 


| tion, not on another’s, not even on the Bible, for the 





human being. Divine visitation has not and will never 
pass away. The same angel spirit that hovered over 
the earth at the birth of Jesus, hovers over our 
nation to-day, pleading ‘“‘ Peace on earth, good will 
towards men.” 

A stranger read the 13th chapter of Luke, and 
exhorted us to be ready for the coming of our Lord. 
After which the meeting closed with a feeling of 
thankfulness for the strength received. 

At 2p. m. the First-day School Conference con- 
vened. After the routine business was disposed of, 
an interesting program was presented, consisting of 
recitations, select readings, and a paper entitled “ It’s 
an ill wind that blows no good.” The latter referred 
to our opportunities for work along the lines of Peace 
and Arbitration, and called forth some little discussion. 
Arrangements were made for its publication. 

*Second-day morning, after a short devotional 
meeting, the queries were read, some of which drew 
forth helpful thoughts and suggestions. We were 
admonished to remember that homage to our Creator 
is a permanent duty. We have queries that inquire 
about the payment of our financial debts, and we 
should also remember our obligations to our Heavenly 
Father. A strong testimony was born, against 
tobacco users inflicting the evil effect of nicotine 
poisoning on the inmates of their own homes, who 
never use the weed themselves, but often share the 
evil effects of its use. A question came up from the 
body of the meeting as to what “a free gospel 
ministry is,’’ and do we violate our testimony in that 
respect, if we contribute to the support of a paid 
ministry. A free gospel ministry is one where the 
spiritual bread, freely received, must be freely handed 
forth as opportunity presents. Paul labored with his 
own hands to supply his physical wants, and we 
believe in following his example. As to contributing 
to the support of a paid ministry it is largely a matter 
of conscience and of circumstances. 

Directly after the morning hour we listened to the 
reading of a very acceptable epistle from Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, also to a letter from our 
friend David Wilson, of Wenona, III. 

An address from Genoa Monthly Meeting to the 
International Peace Conference to be held at The 
Hague, was read and directed to be endorsed by the 
clerk, and forwarded through the proper channel. 

The close of the business was followed by a 
season of worship. We felt strengthened and repaid 
for any and all efforts made in behalf of the meeting. 
The only painful thought seemed to be that of parting 
with our friends, some of whom we might never meet 
again on a like occasion. 

Committee, Hamptonetta Burgess, Mary O. Sar- 
gent, Katie E. Shotwell. 


THE leading merchants and manufacturers of Milwaukee 
are becoming ashamed of the name popularly given to their 


city, ‘* Beer City."’ They say, ‘‘the beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous *’ is a damage to the prosperity of the city. 


HEREAFTER, postmasters in making their monthly reports 
to the Second Assistant Postmaster General with regard to the 
mail-carrying service, must state whether the carriers em- 
ployed on the routes are temperate. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SHREWSBURY AND PLAINFIELD H. Y. M. 
Tue several sessions of Shrewsbury and Plainfield 
Half Year Meeting were held at Shrewsbury, N. J., 
on the 1oth, 11th, and 12th instant. 

On Fourth-day, the 1oth, the meeting of ministers 
and elders convened at 3 p.m. Although not large, 
it was felt to be a profitable season. Isaac Wilson, 
who was acceptably with us, gave valuable counsel. 
He felt that the duty and concern of the elders should 
reach beyond those “ young in the ministry,” even to 
those whose serious thoughts and desires after good, 
if encouraged, would in time develop into such qual- 
ities as would fit them to be ministers or elders. He 
encouraged the idea of having the young Friends 
attend these meetings, that they may become dis- 
abused of the feeling entertained by so many that 
they are of sucha superior order of religion that 
others than ministers and elders must be kept out. 

There was a fair attendance at the Fifth-day meet- 
ing in spite of the rain, at which there was no desire 
to murmur as it was so much needed. Isaac Wilson's 
message this morning was one to search all hearts. 
He said as it was more blessed to give than to receive, 
it should be our duty when we go to our meetings 
not to consider how much we could receive from the 
meeting but if there was not something we could give 
to the meeting, and through this giving to receive our 
blessing. The requirement may be only a silent ser- 
vice, it may bea living silence, or it may be a message, 
however small and simple, that is given us, not for 
ourselves, but to be handed forth for the benefit of 
those who are gathered with us, and that we should 
consider it dishonest for us to keep for ourselves 
what is given us for the good of others. He felt that 
the greatest cause of the decline of our Society was 
our lukewarmness and our indifference about heeding 
the admonitions of duty that come to us. 

Frances N. Williams desired that we do not, like 
Ananias and Sapphira, hold back a part of what is 
required of us, but that we ask of our Heavenly 
Father what he does require of us; and, abiding in 
his strength and his love, go forth and do it. After 
the meeting for worship the usual routine of business 
was transacted. The answers to the queries as they 
came from the monthly meetings were considered and 
a summary prepared to forward to the yearly meeting. 
The statistical report showed that our losses were 
somewhat in excess of our gains. 

On Sixth-day morning the Philanthropic Committee 
of the Half-Year Meeting met at Io o'clock. Reports 
of the work done by our monthly meeting commit- 
tees during the year were presented and considered. 
Peace and Arbitration, Temperence and the Colored 
Schools of the South were the subjects that had re- 
ceived the most attention. 

In the meeting for worship at 11 o'clock, Isaac 
Wilson took for the subject of his discourse the 
thought, if Jesus Christ should come to Shrewsbury 
what would he find? His view was not a discouraging 
one, and much valuable counsel was given about 
keeping our heart’s gardens dressed and in order 
that such an influence shall go out from us as to 
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raise the standard of purity and goodness all around 
us. He emphasized the thought that Christ 7s among 
us now, and it is for us to be the humanity in which 
the Divinity of Christ may dwell, just as it dwelt in 
Jesus in his day ; that God designed the human and 
the Divine to be united, and that which God had 
joined we should strive not to sunder. M.F. V. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held at Race 
Street meeting-house on the oth instant. The attend- 
ance was only moderately full. In the meeting for 
worship Samuel S. Ash spoke, and was followed by 
Walter Laing. Cyrus W. Harvey, of Kansas, a 
memiber of the “‘ smaller” body of Orthodox Friends 
in that State, spoke acceptably. Other Friends ap- 
peared in testimony and supplication. : 

The business meeting was held in the manner 
usual in this quarter, separately, the men Friends 


withdrawing and proceeding to the Cherry Street end | 


of the house, the women remaining in the Race Street 
end. In men’s meeting Cyrus W. Harvey was wel- 
comed to sit with them, and spoke briefly in regard 
to the testimony on the ministry. The queries and 
their answers were considered, as usual at this time. 

Edwin L., Pierce presented the minute granted him 
by Green Street Monthly Meeting, setting him at 
liberty to visit meetings in New York and elsewhere, 
which was endorsed by this meeting. 


The monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia | 
(Race street), at its last sitting, approved the report 


of a committee which proposed that the monthly 
meeting be held unitedly,— without separation as 
to sex,—in the Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth months 
of the present year. 
ing will be determined after trial of the three months. 


A BETTER WAY. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I po not want to enter into controversy with any one, 
and especially wish to avoid it in such a case as that of 
the present war, concerning which it seems to me all 
Friends should see eye to eye. 
is simply this: There should be, and is, an easy way 
out of the Philippine trouble. It is for the United 
States of to persist in conquering and annexing the 
Islands, but, instead, to give them our protection, 

while they organize their own government. 
I have read, just now, an interview with Dr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, the distinguished English naturalist. 
It appeared in a London newspaper, recently. 


Wallace knows the Malay people well. He says: 


‘* Surely it is possible [for the Americans] to revert to 
their first-expressed intention of taking a small island only as 
a naval and coaling station, and to declare themselves the 
protectors of the islands against foreign aggression. Having 
done this, they might invite the civilized portion of the natives 


to form an independent government, offering them advice 


and assistance if they wish for it, but otherwise leaving them 
completely free. It might be advisable first to leave the 
great island of Mindanao, mostly inhabited by Mohamme- 
dans, to form its own separate government ; and some guar- 
antee might properly be asked for the fair treatment of the 


uncivilized portion of the population, such as the presence of | 


The further course of the meet- | 


What I want to say | 


Dr. | 


a few American residents as protectors of the aborigines. By 
some such method as here suggested the great republic of the 
West might aid in the production of a new type of social de- 
velopment adapted to the character of the Malayan race."’ 

Why is not this most excellent advice? Why 
are we persisting in the war upon the Filipino people ? 
How can any one be so misled as to think it right to 
go on in this way? 

In the FrienpDs’ INTELLIGENCER of Third month 
18, (page 216), there was a most interesting account 
of what had been done in the “ Straits Settlement,” 
the Malacca Peninsula, south of the Philippine Islands, 
under the direction of Sir Andrew Clarke, an English 
official, to pacify and organize the native people, and 
establish good government of their own. It is a 
splendid example for us. I hope the article was read 
by all; it was entitled, ““A Practical Pacification.” 

Fifth month ro. S. Rais 


LETTER FROM PORTO RICO. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I HAVE thought for some time that Friends ought to 
feel an interest in this island and its truly interesting 
people. Just now, the people are much in the same 
position as our neighbors in the South after the Civil 
War. They are poor, and there is avery large illiter- 
ate population, only one person in fifteen being able 
| to read and write. 

A Peabody or a Slater is needed to establish a 
school fund, to operate Teachers’ Institutes, and 
establish Normal Schools. Inthe whole Island there 
are some 540 schools, but all are ungraded and of the 
character of a poorly managed rural school. There 
are no school-houses, schools being held in the houses 
of the teachers. There are no desks, and often not 
enough benches for the pupils. Often there is but 
one book toa class of twenty. The instruction is 
therefore largely oral. 

There is no college on the Island, and no School 
which can fit a pupil for a college in the United States. 
Schools are kept open all summer without vacation. 
General John Eaton, who is Director of Public In- 
struction, aided by the Governor General, Guy V. 
Henry, [now returned to the United States], is doing 
| everything to bring order out of chaos. 

The people are dark stained with straight hair, 
docile, peaceable, laborious, affectionate in their 
families, and when young, bright and eager to learn. 
Just now, every young person is ambitious to read 
and speak English, as the colored people were 
anxious to read at the close of the Civil War. 

The State religion sits very lightly upon the peo- 
ple, so lightly that some observers have, with Father 
Sherman, thought them entirely- without religion. 
The Rev. Hugh P. McCormick, who has spent thir- 
teen years in Mexico, thinks differently, and con- 
| siders them a naturally religious people, but almost 
wholly free from superstition. He tells me that in 
this respect there is the widest possible difference 
| between these people and some of the Spanish 

Americans, who are very superstitious and among 
| the lower classes bigoted also. 
Another point, and I will close this letter. These 








es 
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people have differentiated on their little Island, until 
they are distinct from all the world. They are not 
Spanish, not African, not Indian,—not Anglo-Saxon 
certainly, they are, or they call themselves Portori- 
quncous. So peaceable are they, that they never 
rebelled against Spain in 450 years. I have thought, 
from their peace-loving qualities, their freedom from 
superstition, their good domestic qualities, that this 
would be a good field for Friends’ missionary enter- 
prise, remembering that Friends’ principles once 
flourished in the West Indies. This has been the 
purpose in my writing this letter. 

E. G. Grorr, Major and Brigade Surgeon. 
Ancibo, Porto Rico, May 3 


> 


Eurrent Literature. 


SOCIAL IDEALS IN ENGLISH LETTERS. 


By Vida D. Scudder. 
Crown 8vo. 


Pp. 329. $1.75. Boston and NewjYork,: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 

This book is a refreshing and wholesome inversion of the 
every-day mental standards. It is a searching spiritual in- 
ventory of the departing century. It calmly ignores the ‘‘ wide 
world of the obvious,’ and follows with keen scrutiny the un- 
obtrusive but significant forces which are making the future. 
Its reading of recent English literature in the light of these 
ideas is most suggestive and inspiring. 

The English literature with any sense of social ideals is 
somewhat scanty until the present century. The ‘Vision of 
Piers Plowman "’ in the fourteenth century, More's ‘‘ Utopia 
in the sixteenth, do indeed witness to the existence of social 
ideals, but show small sense of the possibility of social change. 
Dean Swift in the eighteenth century most bitterly criticised 
existing social conditions, but at the same time hopelessly ac- 
cepted them as unchangeable. In fact, to have living social 
ideals it is necessary to recognize that the social world moves ; 
but very few people and very few times have been granted an 
insight into this truth. To most men the social conditions 
into which they are born are the very hub of the universe, 
itself motionless, around which all else revolves. 

But the French Revolution, that stormy prelude to the 
nineteenth century, introduced radically new social concep- 
tions. However little actual progress it registered towards 
any satisfactory social ideals, it demonstrated with immense 
emphasis that ‘‘ the old order changeth.’’ That change was 
not necessarily progress was, however, demonstrated, with 
no less emphasis in the next half century. The search forthe 
true line of advance for social development is the problem of 
our time, and the large Victorian literature which deals with 
it is of the most vital and absorbing present interest. It is 
almost too recent to be interpreted with any assurance that 
we discern its true value, and present conclusions are largely 
made up of personal predilections and beliefs. But some 
cardinal points concerning it have, of recent vears, become 
too plainto be doubted. The chief of these is the realization 
that the acceptance of individualism as a social ideal is on the 
wane,—that the burden of social welfare is coming to be ac- 
cepted as a function for the social body to assume, and that 
men are more and more regarded as their brothers’ keepers. 

Miss Scudder’s book leaves discreetly indefinite the 
prophecy which is to be extracted from this literature. It is 
full of faith that it is a glad prophecy, —that society is growing 
into nobler aims, happier conditions, fuller life. It also as- 
sumes that the social change we are approaching is a mo- 
mentous one. But it does not descend into the arena of 
current controversies, and is all the stronger in inspiration for 
refraining from partisanship. m5. 





An article on the Negro Question, by J. L. M. Curry, is 
announced for the next issue of the Popular Science Monthly, 
(Sixth month). He was for some time United States Minister 
to Spain and is now Director of both the Peabody and the 
Slater Educational Funds, (for the promotion of education 
among the colored people), has had exceptional opportunities 
for studying the Negro in the South, and his conclusions are 
of especial value on this account. Dawson, the San Francisco 
of the North, is the title of an article by Prof. Angelo Heilprin, 
which will appear in the same issue. It gives a graphic 
picture of the curious aspects of life which may be seen in 
this latest of the mining camps. 


Educational Department, 


THE INTEREST GROWING. 
AN increased interest is taken, we feel quite sure, in the Edu- 


cational Department of the INTELLIGENCER. We hear, now, 


from more schools, and the Department is becoming more 
generally a medium of information and suggestion for all con- 
cerned in educational work. This is what we wish. We are 
always desirous to hear from schools and teachers, and others. 

Why do not our Friends’ teachers write us on educational 
subjects? Let us have their views (briefly), as well as facts 
about their work. It was one of the cherished plans of our 
late lamented friend Henry R. Russell to write for us, and he 
had the work in his mind when he contracted his fatal illness. 
Surely there must be others who have something to say. The 
Friends ought not only to be good educators, but be able as 
well to state the why and wherefore of their operations. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The Senior Contest for the Furman Prize in Declamation 
was held on Seventh-day evening, when the following pro- 
gram was rendered : 

‘* Boat Race from ‘ Mortal Antipathy,’’’ Mary G. Ball ; 
‘‘How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,’’ 
Mabel Clara Gillespie ; ‘‘Commencement of a District School,’’ 
Helen M. Fogg; ‘‘ Warwick, the Kingmaker,’’ Anna C. 
Holmes : selection, ‘‘ The Bird's Christmas Carol,’’ Elizabeth 
E. Willets. The judges awarded the prize to Helen M. Fogg. 

The Junior Orations for the Sproul Prize have been sub- 
mitted, and the following speakers have been chosen: Anna 
Gillingham, Joseph C. Haines, Mary S. Haviland, Katharine 
Pfeiffer, and Margery Pyle. 

On Sixty-day evening the College and Friends were 
favored by an interesting illustrated lecture by John Wilhelm 
Rowntree, of England, on the career and work of the great 
German artist, Albrecht Durer, (1471-1528). "99. 


TEACHERS AT ABINGTON.—The corps of 
Abington Friends’ School, for the coming year, has been 
nearly made up. The Principal, as already stated, will be 
Prof. George M. Downing. Other teachers selected are : 

Clara H. Barnard, of Martin Academy, Kennett Square, 
Pa., History and kindred subjects ; Mary Brosius Kirk, A.B., 
(Bryn Mawr, '97), Mathematics and Latin; Carrie B. Way, 
B. L., continues Grammar, Reading, and Literature ; Frederic 
F. Windle, B. S., West Chester Normal School, '97, suc- 
ceeds Arthur C. Smedley in Science and Mathematics ; 
Rachel S. Martin, continues Principal of Primary ; Alice 
Kent Gourley, Painting and Drawing ; Jessie M. K. Gourley, 
Matron. 


teachers at 


TEACHER AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—Winifred Craine, L. B., 
has been appointed teacher of rhetoric and composition at 
George School, the coming year, in place of Mary E. Speak- 


man, who resigned. She isa graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and has taught with success four years in the High 
School of Columbus, Ohio. 





HORSHAM FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—Arbor Day was appropri- 
ately observed by the school on Sixth-day, Fourth month 28. 
Most of the exercises, consisting of readings, recitations, es- 
says, etc., were held in the school-house, after which pupils 
and visitors went to the school-yard and proceeded to plant a 
tree. Just before the planting, addresses on trees were made 
by two of the pupils, and after the planting the whole school 
joined in a concert recitation, which was followed by a ‘‘ Tree 
Planting Song.'’ The tree was named Sarah P. Smith, in 
recognition of her years of faithful, interested, and intelligent 
labor for the best interests of the school. 

The present school term closes Sixth month 9. The work 
done during the year has been satisfactory to both patrons and 
school committee. The coming year the school will be under 
the charge of S. Frances Moore as Principal, and Martha M. 
Parry, Assistant. The present Assistant, Emily W. Coale, 
has been appointed Principal of the Mickleton Friends’ 
School, N. J. 


J-wt % 
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PROFESSORSHIP AT SWARTHMORE.—Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
who closes his work at George School this year, has been ap- 
pointed the incumbent of a new chair of History at Swarth- 
more College. He willenter upon his duties in Ninth month, 
1900, devoting the time intervening to study. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
Friends of the other body will have their National Educational 
Conference at Providence, R. I., next month, 28th to 30th. 
President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, is president 
of the Association. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


Easton, Mp.—On Second-day evening, Fourth month 24, 
our Association was called to order at the home of John C. 
Bartlett. After the minutes had been read and accepted, the 
committee organized for the purpose submitted the names of 
Samuel D. Yeo, president, Laura B. Shinn, vice-president, 
and Anna White, secretary, as officers for the new term. 

Lelia L. White read a selection, ‘‘ Digging for Hidden 
Treasure,’’ by Charles Reade. ‘The history of the origin of 
the Discipline was told in a paper read by H. Lizzie Willson. 
In the writings of early Friends frequent mention is made of 
holding their meetings in open air. No regular code of dis- 
cipline had been adopted by Friends at this time, and in cases 
of immorality or breaches of their Christian testimonies, the 
delinquents were admonished by those whose religious experi- 
ence and weight of character qualified them for such services. 
In 1657, '58, and ‘59, documents containing Advices to 
Friends in relation to the testimonies of truth and the order of 
their meetings show that the principles of the Society were 
then in a great measure developed. The earliest collection 
of rules and advices in manuscript was formed in 1704, and 
in 1797 the compilation was issued in print. 

Quite a lively discussion followed: subject, ‘‘ Are we re- 
sponsible for the wrongs we might prevent?’’ affirmative, 
Pauline de W. Bartlett and Samuel D. Yeo, negative W. 
Harry White, and Helen C. Shreve. In the absence of both 
appointees on the negative side, Henry Shreve and other 
members spoke in favor of that side. Wrongs are constantly 
being righted, said one of the affirmatives, in scientific lines, 
and the thorough investigations now being made for the causes 
and cures of disease are universally encouraged. Yet the 
most flagrant political and social evils are permitted to exist. 
It is so comfortable for us to rest at our ease and say that it 
is no concern of ours if our neighbor is so indiscreet as to get 
into trouble. But we should rise above our selfish interests. 
It is only an excuse that we are inclined to say, like Cain, 
‘‘Am I my brother's keeper?”’ 

An illustration given in defence of the negative side was 
the plan of government in the old feudal castle. Every man's 
domicile, it was said, is his castle, and should be safe from the 
interference of the outside world. The sentiment was ex- 
pressed that if we make living examples of ourselves, it will 
do more good than all the precepts and advice we could give, 
and interference with affairs which do not concern us. The 
general discussion was very interesting. 
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The sentiments given as the closing exercise were fol- 
lowed each by a brief sketch of their author. The usual 
silence ended the meetiny. ANNA WHITE, Sec’y. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Solebury met for the last time before the summer vacation on 
First-day, the 7thinst. The minutes of the preceding month 
were read by Martha Simpson, in the absence of the secretary. 
The report of the Executive Committee of appointments for 
Ninth month was presented by Seth T. Walton, as follows : 
Paper, Edith Michener ; Oration, William E. Roberts ; Paper, 
George H. Ely; Recitation, Marion M. Rice. ‘The president 
appointed the following persons to serve in Ninth month on 
the various sections: History, Martha Simpson; Current 
Topics, John S. Williams ; Literature, Florence K. Blackfan; 
Discipline, Annie M. Smith. 

At this meeting the report on History was given by Martha 
C. Ely, Current Topics by Edith B. Slack, Literature by Seth 
T. Walton, Discipline read by Florence R. Kenderdine. 
‘*Can the germ of the Divine in each human soul be devel- 
oped without any external aid?'’ was answered by Agnes 5S. 
Ely. Several present made remarks upon this subject. A 
reading was given by Ely J. Smith, and an interesting talk 
by J. Russell Smith, of George School, followed. After a 
short silence the meeting adjourned until the second First-day 
in Ninth month. ; F. R.K. 


FLEMING, Pa.—Our Young Friends’ Association met Fifth 
month 7, at 3 o'clock p. m., with a good attendance, and was 
opened by the president reading a poem, entitled ‘‘ Lost 
Opportunities,”’ 

The roll-call was responded to by repeating beautiful ex- 
tracts. Chapman Underwood answered the question, ‘‘ Who 
was John ?’’ by giving a brief history of his life. 

A paper was read by the secretary, subject, ‘‘ Our gifts 
from God, our Gifts to God,"’ followed by some remarks from 
others. Bertha K. Cleaver gave from the INTELLIGENCER 
some very interesting accounts of old meeting-houses. 

Current Events were produced by Florence N. Cleaver, 
consisting of some account of the ‘‘ Peace Conference and its 
Object ;*’ ‘‘ Peter the Great and his attending Friends’ meet- 
ing;’’ ‘‘ The expelling of liquor dealers from the churches in 
Louisville, Kentucky.’’ it was remarked that there are many 
things to convince us that the world is growing better. We 


| see more widely extended the feeling of the Brotherhood of 


Man. 

Mary J. Fisher read a beautiful poem entitled, ‘‘ Make 
Somebody Glad.’’ Another poem from Bertha k. Cleaver, 
‘‘A Psalm."’ : 

We appreciate very much, the kindness of Howard M. 
Jenkins in sending for the use of our Association three copies 
of the address ‘‘ Disarmament of Nations ; Or, Mankind One 
Body,’’ by George Dana Boardman. 


Closed in silence. N. M. FISHER, Sec. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The regular meeting of Cornwall 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Edward Jones, 
on First-day afternoon, Fifth month 7. 

The program was opened by an original paper, entitled 
‘‘Our Simple Faith,’ prepared by Elizabeth K. Seaman. 
This was followed by selections, read by Theodore Barton and 
Rowland Cocks, and- sentiments by nearly all those present. 

It was decided to have the life of Samuel M. Janney read 
as a selection at the Association as it appeared in the 
INTELLIGENCER, 

It was thought best to abandon the evening Socials which 
have been held during the winter and to let a lawn party take 
its place. 

Ten new names were added to the roll, making our mem- 
bership thirty-seven. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned to meetat 
the home of Quimby Brown, Sixth month 4. 

EpWARD Cocks, Secretary. 


FRANCE has demanded valuable mining concessions in 
China as indemnity for the imprisonment of a missionary. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Our friend Charles Bond, of Johnsville, Bucks county, Pa., 
brought us, the other day, a copy of the London Yearly Meet- 
ing Epistle of 1793. These epistles were printed on a four- 
page sheet, and sent out generally to Friends, wherever found. 
This one is signed by George Braithwaite, ‘‘Clerk to the 
meeting this year.’" It contains some good paragraphs on 
war, and might be read with interest, if reprinted. 

A reader of the INTELLIGENCER, residing abroad, writes 
us: ‘‘E. and I look forward each week to the coming of the 
paper that is the closest connection we know with the rela- 
tives, people, and institutions we love best. When this 
reaches you, it will be nearly time for the Yearly Meeting, and 


you may be assured we shall have you all in mind at that 
time.’’ 


‘‘T had a pleasant excursion with the Landmarks Club,"’ 
writes a friend from Pasadena, Cal., on the 30th ult., ‘‘to 
the San Fernando Mission. 
were taken the one-and-a-half miles from the station to the 
Mission in a variety of vehicles. We were in a hay-wagon, 
which carried thirty-two. Some one on the street called to 
our driver and asked after his ‘large family’; he replied 
that he had ‘a white man's burden.’ 


‘* The ruins are of wide extent, and when in its prime the | 


place must have looked like a walled city: It was on the 


road near the Mission that the Spanish officials surrendered | 


California to General Fremont, in 1847. As the two com- 
manders approached each other the Spanish general drew his 
sword and flung it away from him, and General Fremont did 
the same with his. 

‘* There were lively times at these Missions, and great 
suffering, it is said, among the Indians, who were treated as 
slaves. As many as 12,000 were said to have been corraled 
at night, inside of the walls of the San Fernando Mission. 

‘* Reports of buried treasures have led to much digging 
in the wine-vaults and in the church. The olive trees were 
quite large, and the groves covered a large space. Now the 


ruin is general, and the Landmarks Club, which aims to pre- | 


serve the Mission building, has a large undertaking before it.’’ 

A letter from Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C., 14thinstant, 
has this paragraph : ‘‘ My pen is crowded with work. We 
need $800 to finish up the term, and I am sending this fact to 
many who have given some time in the last ten years. We 
go over all names and remind them of our needs. The work 
of Commencement, with many duties, is upon us, and I have 
had to give much time to a county Teachers’ Association, 
which closed a three days’ session yesterday—held in our 
chapel. The mercury above eighty degrees most of the time, 
and | think it thickens the ink as well as ideas. But I have 
one rule for myself which helps me greatly,—to live above 
weather and never complain of it, but go on just the same."’ 

We have, from time to time, mentioned the building of 
new meeting-houses in England. It is now proposed to build 
one at Harlesden, in the north-western suburbs of London, 
called Willesden Junction. A meeting for worship was first 
held there in 1891, in a school building, and has been regu- 
larly maintained since. There is now.a membership of 149, 
besides a number of attenders. An Adult School, and Chil- 
dren's School are held every First-day. The new house is 
expected to cost, with the ground, about $20,000, of which 
$12,500is subscribed. The meeting-house will seat 220, and 
there will be three class-rooms, to seat 100 each. 

Numerous petitions asking for Disarmament, and the estab- 
lishment of an International Court of Arbitration, have been 
forwarded from Media, Pa., directed to Hon. Andrew D. 
White, United States Ambassador to Germany, and United 
States Peace Commissioner, The Hague, Holland. 

i. 


ROBERT H. WALTER, of Newburyport, Mass., a nephew, is 
contesting the will of the late Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale, 
the eminent scientist, who made the University his beneficiary. 


The party of about 100 to 150 | 
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near Roxbury, Virginia, and the authorities of William and 
Mary College have taken steps to secure it. 











THE NEW CRUSADE. 


As if some maiden dead for centuries past, 
Drawn from the dusty couch whereon she lay, 
And slowly gathering life, should rise at last 
Warm with the breathing beauty of to-day ; 
As if some planet lost for many an age 
Could light the world with its forgotten gleam, 
And take through heaven its shining pilgrimage 
To its old place ; so dawns on us this Dream. 












For so the dead Past springs resuscitate 
To enrich the present with its buried gold ; 
We raise the early issues in the late, 
And in the new Crusade revive the old. 
We too, though armed but with the Spirit's sword, 
Go to reclaim our sacred things from loss ; 
We too may fight the battle of the Lord, 
And swell the mustering legions of the Cross. 










The great thought thrills us like a breath of God, 
Startling the inmost silence of the mind, 

And rolls from sea to sea, and sends abroad 
A sound as of a rushing mighty wind ; 

A sound that shall go out to all the world, 
Echoing for ever, ever to increase, 

Till War's red banner shall at length be furled 
Leaving alone the silver flag of Peace. 













So earth shall yet shake off her ancient chain ; 
Old wounds shall so be healed, old wants sufficed, 
For Love wakes now, and Hope is born again, 
And a new star is in the crown of Christ. 
Who knows what golden years may spring to birth 
When prophesying angels sing again : 
‘« Glory to God in heaven, and Peace on earth,"’ 
And all the listening nations cry ‘‘Amen’’ ? 
—Gertrude Ford. 















GAINING WINGS. 


A TWIG where clung two soft cocoons, 
1 broke from a wayside spray, 

And carried home to a quiet desk 
Where long forgot it lay. 









One morn I chanced to lift the lid, 
And, lo ! as light as air, 

A moth flew up on downy wings 
And settled above my chair, 
















A dainty, beautiful thing it was, 
Orange and silvery gray ; 
* And I marvelled how from the leafy bough 
Such fairy stole away. 


Had the other flown? I turned to see, 
And found it striving still 

To free itself from the swathing floss 
And rove the air at will. 






















Poor little prisoned waif,’’ I said, 
‘* You shall not struggle more ; "’ 
And tenderly I cut the threads, 
And watched to see it soar. 











Alas ! a feeble chrysalis, 
It dropped from its silken bed ; 
My help had been the direst harm, — 
The pretty moth was dead ! 









I should have left it there to gain 
The strength that struggle brings ; 
*Tis stress and strain, with moth or man, 
That free the folded wings. 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 

















THE complete skeleton of a mastodon has been exhumed 
































ENTRANCE TO A CARRIAGE DRIVEWAY. 
Meehans’ Monthly. 

THE approach to a residence is one of the most im- 

portant considerations that confront the landscape 

gardener, as first impressions will naturally have effect 

on later ones. 

Some tastes will lead persons to construct massive 
gate-ways, which in themselves may be truly mag- 
nificent, but which in relation to landscape effect will 
appear out of place unless the artist can so arrange 
trees and plants near-by to bring all into harmony. 

In the case of a large estate, nothing should 
appear cramped, hence the entrance will be broad 
and the corners well rounded. On the lawn these 
corners afford opportunity for massing shrubbery ; 
and a little further in from these may be an open 
group of well-selected trees. The choice of these 
trees and the future of the shrubbery, are matters of 
considerable importance. To the writer's eye, the 
absence of strict formality is desired, and the trees 
should therefore be graceful, like the elm, Wier’s 
Maple, Cut-leaved Birch, Yellow Locust, etc.; and 
the shrubs be not continually sheared and rounded. 

Evergreens in careful assortment take the place 
of the shrubs very acceptably, and make the entrance 
attractive summer and winter ; and larger ones may 
also be used in place of the deciduous trees,—pines 
are perhaps most fitting. 

Vines on walls and gate-posts are always pretty ; 
but especially desirable are the loose-clambering 
ones like the Virginian Creeper. Let the latter be 


mingled with English Ivy for a back-ground and 
winter effect. 

Flower-boxes for stone posts filled with summer 
plants and vines can be easily and tastily arranged 


and are admired by every one. In winter, they may 
be replaced by evergreens of dwarf nature or small 
specimens of larger ones, like Himalayan Pine, Law- 
son’s Cypress, and Scotch Pine. 

The main idea should be to construct the entrance 
as a whole, bringing in pretty features to enliven it 
and connect all with the estate in harmony. 


DISLIKE OF MENTAL EFFORT. 


From an address by ex-President C. B. Hulbert, of Middlebury 
College, Vermont. 


PeopLe recoil from mental exertion, and therefore 
repel books that tax the brain. ‘‘ Load our shoulders, 
fill our hands, play on our sensibilities, but don’t set 
us to thinking” ; this is the demand. Says a leading 
publishing house in New York city: ‘“ Three-fourths 
of the youth of our country are habitual readers of 
the dime-novel class of books; but not one in fifty 
has any taste for the standard book. The trashy, 
sensational book sells by the tens of thousands, 


while the book of science, of history, of poetry, by | 


the most popular authors, sell by the hundred or by 
the thousand.”’ 

Why is this? Not because they love trash ; but 
because they hate thought. They prefer to have 
skillful hands play on the strings of their sensibility 
rather than to read books that dislodge them from 
their mental indolence and force them to think. In- 
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tellectual laziness is the prolific source of ignorance. 
The multitudes are not living uniformed, and without 
discipline and culture, because they are debarred by 
circumstance from our schools of learning: it is 
because, in their aversion to intellectual labor, they 
debar themselves from the means and opportunities 
of knowledge and culture placed within their reach. 

I have spoken of the University of Common 
Sense in which all the people are included; but I 
must confess that it is over-patronized by hosts of 
people who are unworthy of these advantages. In 
their abuse of privileges in the institution they attend 
they are forbidden, by every law of honor, to complain 
of students in our academies and colleges who are 
guilty of the same offense. Let the common people 
desist from their favorite employment of throwing 
stones at our schools of learning because they contain 
students who misuse and abuse their opportunities, 
while they themselves are as really vulnerable for 
their neglect and disregard of opportunity. Mental 
laziness is not now and then; it is always: it is not 
here and there ; it is omnipresent. Hence the uni- 
versal demand upon authors of school books and 
Sabbath-school books; upon teachers of every grade 
of school, and upon preachers in the pulpit, to “ ex- 
plain, simplify, bring down, illustrate ; remember our 
minds are infantile, do our thinking for us, make our 
work easy.” 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
[This is from the ‘‘ Christian Commonwealth,’’ and is, on the 
whole, a very good list. ] 
REMEMBER that happiness, when it comes at all, 
usually comes to those who do not goin search of it. 

Remember that in the struggle of life it is always 
possible to turn one kind of defeat into another kind 
of victory. Try it and see. 

Remember that if you cannot realize the ends of 
your being in one way, you can in another. 
something ! 

Remember that there is nothing noble in being 
superior to some other man. The true nobility is in 
being superior to your previous self. 

Remember that, as you grow older, nature’s 
tendencies are laying their grip upon you. Nature 
may be on your side when you are young, but against 
you later on. 

Remember that you can get the better of ten- 
dencies if you fight hard enough, although you can 
never get the better of nature’s laws. 

Remember not to talk too much about yourself. 

Remember that having fine sentiments is a poor 
substitute for being a man. Thoughts are gifts ; but 
your life and your acts speak for you. 

Remember to judge people by what they do, not 
by their sentiments—especially yourself. 

Remember that you may have your best friends 
amongst those who disagree with you. Men can dis- 
agree with their heads and agree in their hearts. 

Remember that the easiest person in the world to 
deceive is yourself. You can make yourself believe 
almost anything about yourself if you try it. 

Remember that the self of the selves is never de- 
ceived. It keeps a record of what you are, and it puts 


Realize 
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down everything. An act can never be undone. 
has to stay. 

Remember that the true way to conquer prejudice 
is to live itdown. Do not talk about it with others ; 
do not talk about it to yourself. 

Remember that prejudice hurts the one who 
cherishes it much more than the one against whom it 
is aimed. 

Remember that to give up the struggle when it is 
in part over, because you cannot get the chance you 
want, may show that you deserved no chance at all. 
Take what chance you can get, and fight it through. 

Remember that to keep chafing because fortune 
favors others more than you is the way to get even 
less out of fortune. Be a man! 

Remember that great yearning and noble ambi- 
tions usually die away just about the time they are 
most wanted. Act on them now. 

Remember that it is brave to be in the minority. 
That is where the strong usually are. Weak natures 
like to hide behind a majority. 


A MOTHER-MADE MAN. 


A WELL-KNOWN man was introduced at a great public 
meeting as a ‘‘ self-made man.”’ 

Instead of appearing gratified by the tribute, it 
seemed to throw him, for a few moments, into a 
‘brown study.” Afterward they asked him the 
reason for the way in which he received the announce- 
ment. 

“Well,” said the great man, “it set me to think- 
ing that I was not really a self-made man.” 

“Why,” they replied, ‘‘ did you not begin to work 
in.a store when you were ten or twelve ?’’ 

‘ Yes,’”’ said he, ‘“‘ but it was because my mother 
thought I ought early to have the educating touch o 
business.” 

« But then,” they urged, ‘‘ you were always such 
a great reader.” 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘but it was because my 
mother led me to do it, and at her knee she had me 
give an account of the book after I had read it. | 
don't know about being a self-made man. I think my 
mother had a great deal to do with it.”’ 

“ But then,” they urged again, “ your integrity 
was your own. 

‘Well, I don’t know about that. One day a 
barrel of apples came to me to sell out by the peck, 
and, after the manner of some storekeepers, I put the 
specked ones at the bottom and the best ones at the 
top. My mother called me and asked me what I was 
doing. I told her, and she said: ‘Tom, if you do 
that, you will be a cheat.’ And I did not doit. I 
think my mother had something to do with my integ- 
rity. And, on the whole, I doubt whether Iam a 
self-made man. I think my mother had something to 
do with making me anything I am of any character or 
usefulness.”’ 

“ Happy,” said Dr. Lorimer, who told the story, 
‘the boy who had sucha mother ; happy the mother 
who had such a boy so appreciative of his mother’s 
formative influence ! ’'—[Exchange. | 
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| as granted by the present school law. 
power extends, no legislation of any character will be 





| they are. 


| school-house at once. 


WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE. 
who have made the small school vote of 
women an argument against giving them full suffrage, 


| should ponder the recent utterance of State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Skinner, on the 


women’s school vote in New York State. In an open 


| letter, he says of the education law now pending in 
the Legislature : 


“The bill contains no provision abridging in any 
way the right of women to vote at school mectings, 
So far as my 


permitted which takes away any of the rights of 
women under the present law. It may be true that 
women generally do not avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege, and fail to vote except in small numbers. This 
criticism may also apply to men. I have always 
found, however, that where women exercise the right 
of suffrage at school meetings, they are generally 
found upon the side which represents the best inter- 
ests of our schools.” 

Helen Kendrick Johnson claims that a class of 
voters who only vote occasionally must be a danger 
to the State. That depends on what sort of voters 
There is a large class of respectable men 


| who do not generally vote, but who, once in a long 


while, when corruption has become intolerable, do 


| turn out in force and bring about a change, as in the 


case of Tammany a few years ago. This element 


among male voters is sometimes called the ‘‘ Quaker 


vote.” The fact that these refined and intelligent 
men have the right of suffrage is not a danger to the 
State; it is a distinct advantage to the State. It 
would be a greater advantage if they voted at every 
election ; but even their occasional voting does gocd. 
It has been the same with the women’s school vote. 
They do not go to the polls in large numbers, except 
when there is some important issue at stake; but 
then they turn out, and vote on the right side. 

Mrs. Johnson says the women’s school vote has 
accomplished nothing which could not have been 
accomplished better without it; but this is contra- 
dicted by well-known facts. Gov. Roosevelt says 
that a new school-house was badly needed in his 
home town of Oyster Bay, but all efforts to get one 
failed until the mothers of the children were allowed 
to vote 01 the question. Then they got their new 
This is only a sample of many 
similar cases. 

It should also be remembered that the women’s 
vote is small only where it is limited to school suf- 


| frage. In the States where the women have full suf- 


frage, they vote as generally as the man. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


‘‘ TWENTY-FIVE years ago,’’ says the Kansas 


City 


| Journa/, ‘‘a Russian lad of sixteen years arrived in Hays City, 


Kansas, direct from the River Volga. He was dressed in a 
sheepskin coat, and his first act on stepping from the train 
was to light his pipe with flint and steel. Last week Hays 
City inaugurated a fine electric light system, of which this 
Russian lad is the sole proprietor.”’ 


An Oklahoma town was surveyed, lots sold and many of 
them occupied by about 800 people within twenty-four hours 
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JOHN AND THE STAMP. 
The Children’s Friend. 

THERE was a boy who “ lived out’? named John. 
Every week he wrote home to his mother, who lived 
on a small farm away up among the hills. One day 
John picked up an old envelope from the kitchen 
wood-box, and saw that the postage stamp was not 
touched by the postmaster’s stamp to show that it had 
done its duty, and henceforth was useless. 

“The postmaster missed his aim that time,” said 
John, “and left the stamp as good as new. I'll use 
it myself on my next letter, and save two cents.” 

He moistened it at the nose of the tea-kettle, and 
very carefully pulled the stamp off. 

“No,” said John’s conscience, “‘ for that would be 
cheating. The stamp has been on one letter; it 
ought not to carry another.”’ 

“Tt can carry another,” said John, ‘“‘ because you 
see, there is no mark to prove it worthless. The 
post-office will not know it.” 

‘But you know,” said his conscience, ‘and that 
is enough. It is not honest to use it a second time. 
It is a little matter, to be sure, but it is cheating. 
God looks for principle. It is the quality of every 
action that he judges by.” aan 

‘‘ But no one will know it,” said John, faintly. 

‘‘No one ?”’ cried conscience. ‘‘ God will know 
it, and he, you will remember, desires truth in the in- 
ward parts.”’ 

“Yes,” cried the best part of John’s character. 
“ Yes, itis cheating to use the postage stamp a second 
time, and I will not do it.” 

John tore it in two and gave it to the winds ; and 
so he won a victory. Wasn't it worth winning? It 
is often such little tests as these that reveal character. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the eternal ways 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
—John Burroughs. 


s€ 
THE working men's insurance laws have had a very good 
effect in German cities in diminishing tuberculosis by com- 
pelling the wage earning classes to join sick clubs and thereby 
putting them in the way of taking better care of their health, 
and providing them with medical attendance and nursing at 
an early stage when tuberculosis is not yet incurable. 


THE theory that mosquitoes play an important part in 
communicating malaria, which has been advanced by 
Professor Robert Koch, the celebrated bacteriologist, will 
form the subject of a comprehensive investigation by an 
expedition which he will lead into the tropics. 


THe Churchman, (N. Y.), comments upon ‘‘the definite 
abandonment of the field of religious journalism by the Owf- 
look, and, to a less extent, by the /ndefendent. The former, 
it says, does not wish any longer to be considered a ‘‘ religious 
journal,’’ having become a literary magazine. 


THE city of Ida Grove, Ia., is having a well dug at the 
pumping station twenty feet in diameter and about twenty-five 
feet deep. It is only about thirteen feet to the water level, so 
it is exnected that the new well will have about twelve feet of 
water constantly. 


THE number of criminals in penitentiaries in Iowa in 1884 
was 1,260. After four years of prohibition under ex- 
Governor Larabee the number was reduced to 607. After the 


passage of the ‘‘ Mulct law’’ the number had increased to 
1,560. 


ago. 





do 


Peace Crusade Work in Boston. 
Editors FRIEND»’ INTELLIGENCER : 


IF peace does not come to all the world soon it will not be 
because the women of Boston have been unmindful of the 
great responsibilities of war. Two very enthusiastic meetings 
were held on the oth instant, both in charge of women. The 
first was held in Tremont Temple, and was the last of the 
series of noon meetings. It was in charge of the women of 
the W. C. T. U. There were several hundred present who 
listened to ‘‘ forty-five minutes of superb talk,’’ as the meet- 
ing was characterized by Mary A. Livermore. The speeches 
at the meeting were all high and pure in tone, and not one of 
the speakers made in any way a criticism as to the policy of 
the Administration. 

Mrs. Katherine L. Stevens presided, and Mrs. Alice 
Harris sang ‘‘ Fear Not Ye, Oh Israel.”’ 

The leading address was made by Rev. William T. 
McElven. In his opening remarks he complimented the 
women on their helpfulness inthe Peace Movement. He said 
there was only one position which the ministry could take on 
this great question. The day was surely coming when 
cannons, bayonets, and guns will be found only in museums, 
as relics of the past. 

Other speakers were Mrs. J. K. Barney, and Rev. E. D. 
Burr. Mrs. Barney has circled the world, a trip covering a 
distance of 35,000 miles, for the W. C. T. U. 

The W. C. T. U. meeting was followed by the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association meeting at the parlors 
of the Woman's Journal, Park street. All remarks tended to 
foster a movement for peace the whole world over, by the 


| establishment of a high court whose purpose it would be to 


settle all disputes among nations. The coming Conference 
at The Hague is the first step towards such a tribunal. Mary 
A. Livermore presided, and introduced the first speaker, 
Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, who spoke of the Czar’s Peace Con- 
ference as being the first time in histery of an establishment 
of a peace tribunal where great politicians and business men 
could meet together in the common cause of peace. Mary 
Clement Leavitt was next presented, and said in part that her 
observations in her trip around the world had taught her that 
the standing armies of Europe are absorbing the life of the 
nations. If England, Russia, Germany, and the United 
States combined on the question of peace, justice, and right- 
eousness, all the smaller nations would be compelled to do 
what is right by their people and within their own territory. 

‘The dream of scientific evolutionists is the federation of 
the human race,’’ so said Rev. Samuel R. Fuller, who was 
the next speaker. He then went on to say that the mothers 
of this country hada duty to perform in training up their 
children toward peace. He advised mothers not to give their 
boy a soldier cap if they wished to inculcate a love of peace 
in him, and to have him read peace-loving stories instead of 
stories of war. In this way he would become faithful to the 
cause of justice and peace. 

After two or more short addresses by prominent women, 
he meeting closed. c 

Boston, Mass. 


State Conference of Religion. 


It is proposed to call at an early day a State Conference of 
Religion, to be held at some point in the State of New York 
soon to be announced, somewhat of the character of the 
‘* World's Parliament of Religions’’ at Chicago a few years 
Representatives of a dozen different denominations, 
including both branches of Friends, have approved the propo- 
sition to hold such a Conference. A preliminary meeting of 
these representatives is to be held in New York, at the 
United Charities Building, on the 23d inst., to organize com- 
mittees, and consider and arrange details for the Conference. 
It promises to be an occasion of much interest. 

[The foregoing paragraph was sent us by our friend Aaron 
M. Powell, just too late for last week's issue. He added, in 
connection: ‘‘I have been asked to serve on the Executive 
Committee, but have felt obliged to decline, on the score of 


health, with the other demands upon my time and strength."’ 


—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 
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Prohibition in Kansas. 


BisHop MILLSPAUGH, of Kansas, (P. E. church), speaks as 
follows of Prohibition in that State : 

‘When I went to Kansas I felt satisfied that there was no 
better way of handling the liquor traffic than by the high 
license system, but | am now quite as well satisfied that I was 
mistaken. I have changed my opinion of the Prohibition 
law since I have seen its workings, and I regard it as very 
desirable. It is especially so from my own spiritual stand- 
point. For instance, Topeka is a city of 50,000 inhabitants, 
so that it is quite atown. You can walk the whole length of 
Kansas avenue, the principal street of the city, and not see a 
single saloon on either side. What is the effect of all this? 
The young men are not tempted to go into the gilded hells 
where sweet music and every allurement are held open for 
them. There are no temptations for the young, and there is 
nothing to lead the man, who does not drink habitually, to 
take a drink just for the sake of being sociable. 

‘«]T find it easier to do missionary work in Topeka than | 


| 


j 





found it in Minneapolis or in Omaha (both under $1,000 


license for saloons). The young men you approach are more 
inclined to listen and give one respectful hearing. There are 
more men in the church, both as members and as mere at- 
tendants, in proportion to the population. This means some- 
thing, and it is to be credited largely to the effects of the 
temperance legislation. 

‘‘The largest wholesale grocer in Kansas is a Prohibi- 
tionist, but himself not a teetotaler. He gives it as his judg- 


ment as a business man that there is 25 per cent. more busi- 
ness done by the grocery, dry goods, and hardware trades in 
Kansas than there was before Prohibition was established. 

‘« There is no probability that Kansas will ever go back 
upon the Prohibition doctrine ° 


A Word From Lincoln. 
Springfield Republican. 
Pror. LAUGHLIN, of Chicago University, was asked to meet 
a number of imperialists at dinner at the Union League Club 
there a day or two ago, and he took along with him this 
quotation from Lincoln's writings : 

‘*No man is good enough to govern another man without 
that other's consent. When the white man governs himself, 
that is self-government ; but when he governs himself and 
also governs another man, that is more than self-government 
—that is despotism. Our reliance is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in us; our defense is in the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in all lands, 
everywhere. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it 
not for themselves, and under a just God cannot long retain 
es: 

When the discussion was well under way the professor 
whipped out the quotation and passed it around the table. 
All were Republicans, and it is stated that the face of each 
one was a study as he read Lincoln's words. Some doubted 


the genuineness of the quotation, and when proof was forth- 
coming there was silence, until a great McKinley editor | 


present announced his determination to answer Lincoln 


through the columns of his paper. 


The Scottish Dialect. 


| tools. 


| take a dollar and a half."’ 


| the erection of several magnificent public buildings. 


The Carpenter’s Work. 
JuDGE M —, a well known jurist living near Cincinnati, 
loved to tell the following anecdote of a young man who 
understood the risk of doing a shabby job even when directed 
to. He had occasion to send for a carpenter, and a sturdy 
young fellow appeared. 

‘‘I] want this fence mended. There are some unplaned 
boards—use them. You need not take timeto make it a neat 
job. I will only pay you a dollar and a half.”’ 

Later, the judge found the man carefully planing each 
board. Supposing that he was trying to make a costly 
job, he ordered him to nail them on just as they were, and 
continued his walk. When he returned, the boards were all 
planed and numbered ready for nailing. 

‘*I told you this fence was to be covered with vines,’’ he 
said, angrily ; ‘‘I do not care how it looks.’ 

‘‘I do,’’ said the carpenter, gruffly, carefully measuring 
his work. When it was done, there was no other part of the 
fence as thorough in finish. 

‘* How much do you charge ?'’ asked the judge. 

‘‘A dollar and a half,’’ said the man, shouldering his 


The judge stared. ‘‘ Why did you spend all that labor on 
that fence, if not for money ?’’ 

‘For the job, sir.”’ 

‘* Nobody would have seen the poor work on it."’ 

‘* But I should have known it was there. No; I'll only 
He took it, and went away. 
Ten years afterwards, the judge had a contract to give for 
There 
were many applicants among the master-builders, but the face 


| of one caught his eye. 


| should have only good, genuine work from him. 





| the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


‘‘] knew we 
I gave him 


‘‘Tt was my man of the fence,’’ he said. 


the contract and it made a rich man of him. 


THE Philadelphia Exposition of 1899, the first of its kind in 
this country, is to be held under the joint auspices of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum and the Franklin Institute. 

The Congress of the United States, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and the Councils of Philadelphia have formally 
endorsed it, and made liberal appropriations towards the 
buildings, which will be largely added to by private sub- 
scription. 

The Exposition will open on September 14, and will be 
held in West Philadelphia on grounds lying between the 
Philadelphia Hospital property and the Schuylkill river, below 


| the South street bridge, and in the neighborhood of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 

The grounds are easily accessible, being reached by 
trolley line within ten minutes’ time from City Hall; also by 
The principal entrance to the 
Exposition grounds is at the northwest corner of the tract, 
where electric cars enter from Thirty-fourth street. 


AT a Conference of Social Settlement Workers, at Hull 
House, Chicago, on the 16th instant, speakers united in 


declaring that the aim of social reformers should be to teach 


A Scorcu servant lass proceeded to the neighborhood of Ox- | 


ford, where she was engaged by an English family. One wet 
day, happening to step into a heap of mire, she returned 
home with her clothes covered with dirt. ‘*‘ What have you 
asked her mistress. ‘‘Oh, I stapped into a 
humplock o' glaur,”’ said the Scotch girl. 
glaur?"' asked the mistress. ‘‘ Just clairts,’’ said the girl. 
‘* But what's clairts ?'’ asked the mistress. ‘‘ It's just clab- 
ber,’" replied the girl. ‘‘ But, dear me, what's clabber?’’ 
queried the mistress. ‘‘Clabber is drookit stour,’’ retorted 
the girl. ‘‘ But, dear me, what is drookit stour?’’ asked the 
amazed mistress. To which the girl replied, ‘‘ Weel, weel ! 
‘ave nae patience wi’ ye ava! Ye sud ken as weel as meit's 
just wat dirt !’’—[Scottish American. ] 


been doing’”’ 


‘‘And what's | by calling the people together and have knowledge imparted 


the masses how to recover the lost art of living. It was 
pointed out that trained teachers were unsuccessful instructors 


| in social settlements, because they adhered too closely to the 


| educational curriculum. 


The efforts to teach residents of the 
slums in classes, the experts declared, had proved a failure. 
It was unanimously agreed that the best results were attained 


| in illustrated lectures. 


THE Westinghouse Electric Company has received an 


| order to equip a trolley line between Philadelphia and Atlantic 


i City. 
i 


' 


The company will be known as the West Jersey & 
Seashore Electric Railroad, and it is expected that it will be 
in operation before the summer rush commences. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


DisPATCHES from Manila on the 8th instant, sent by way 
of Hong Kong, 12th, disclosed that the violent efforts recently 
made by direction of General Otis against the Filipinos had 
worn out some of the troops. The 1st Nebraska regiment 
asked General McArthur to be relieved from duty at the front, 
being exhausted. (This news was forwarded several days 
earlier, but was suppressed at Washington.) Their request 
says that only about 300 men are left ‘‘ fit for duty,’’ and that 
at roll-call no less than 160 men were reported sick. Since 
February 2, when the fighting began, this regiment alone has 
lost 225 in killed and wounded. 

IT appears to have been the policy of General Otis to send 
the volunteers from the Western States to the front. The 
regular troops have been kept in and about Manila. It is 
now announced that the regulars are to go forward. There 
has been much comment and criticism on the policy adopted 
by General Otis. 

THE reports of the most recent military operations in the 
Philippine Islands indicate the great exhaustion of many of 
the American troops, on account of the heat, the jungle fight- 
ing, the difficulty of procuring food, etc. The rainy season 
has begun, when the rainstorms are terrific. Admiral Dewey 
is to sail for home at once. Aguinaldo, one report says, has 
‘*disappeared’’ ; the Filipino Junta in London say he has 
withdrawn to a more inaccessible place in the mountains, and 


that the struggle for independence will continue, ‘‘at all 
costs.”’ 


THE official report of United States Admiral Kautz on the 
engagement, April 1, at Samoa, of the American and British 
forces with the Mataafa warriors in which several Americans 
were killed, has been made public by the Navy Department. 
Fuller light on the Samoan situation shows plainly that the 
plan of the three nations, (United States, England, and Ger- 
many), joining to rule the Samoans has worked badly. The 
people want Mataafa, (who is their ‘‘Grand Old Man’’), for 
Chief, but another, Tanu, is forced on them. 

AFFAIRS in Cuba remain in an unsettled condition as 
respects the Cuban army's disbandment and surrender of 
arms, and dispatches from Havana and Washington have 
represented that the situation causes uneasiness. The money, 
$3,000,000, sent to be paid the Cubans has not yet been given 
them, because of their refusal so far to give up their arms. 
It has been represented that General Gomez, the old Cuban 
commander, and General Brooke, the American ‘‘ Governor 
General,’’ had disagreed, but this is denied, the latter saying 
that General Gomez is acting in good faith, and endeavoring 
to secure disbandment, and the return of the men who have 
been in arms to industry. The latter is announced to be pre- 
paring a ‘‘ manifesto '’ on the subject. 

Tue discovery of analleged plot againstthe South African 
Republic has moved President Kruger to act promptly, and 
the arrests already made by his order include eight ex-British 
officers. More warrants have been issued, and the conspiracy 
will be thoroughly probed. Greatinterest has been excited in 
London by the episode. Cecil Rhodes denies knowledge of 
it. Arrangements had been made fora conference, probably 
at Cape Town, between President Kruger and Sir Alfred 
Milner, Governor of Cape Colony and British High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa, regarding the alleged grievances of 
the ‘‘ Outlanders’’ (foreigners), in the Transvaal. 

A FRIGHTFUL railway accident occurred on the 12th 
instant, on the Reading road, a few miles south of the city of 
Reading, Pa., by which 29 persons were immediately killed, 
and others injured. A special train following an express ran 
into the latter and ‘‘telescoped’’ several cars, the occupants 
of these being the sufferers. Sixteen citizens of Norristown, 
Pa., were among the killed. The rear train was following 
closely, and running at a high rate of speed; the front one 
had stopped upon signal from atower. The responsibility for 
the accident has not been fixed. 
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A juDICIAL decree in the United States Circuit Court at 
Baltimore authorizes the issue by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company of full-paid and non-assessable stocks and 
bonds for the purpose of retiring the old issues, and when 
this shall have been completed the company may apply for a 
close of the receivership. 


Tue New England Homestead’s May report on the winter 
wheat crop shows that it is much injured. An average con- 
dition of only 72.6 is indicated, or the lowest in the records 
of this service, and comparing with 87.8 a year ago. Acreage, 
through the plowing in of land where damage has been great- 
est, will be heavily reduced. Fully half the Michigan counties 
report a loss in acreage, ranging from 5 to 35 per cent., and 
Indiana, Missouri, and Kansas make worse reports. Hence, 
notwithstanding the much larger acreage sown, the yield may 
not reach last year’s figures. 

A MEMORIAL meeting for Aaron M. Powell was held by 
the Social Purity Alliance, (Philadelphia), on the afternoon of 
the 16th instant, in the Church House, (Episcopal), at 12th 
and Walnut Streets. The meeting was directed by Arch- 
deacon Brady. Among those who spoke of A. M. Powell's 


good work as President of the American Purity Alliance were 
Samuel S. Ash, Lydia H. Price, Isaac Wilson, Charles M. 
Stabler, and Hannah Clothier Hull. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE increased preparation for war made by so comparatively 
poor a country as Japan is astonishing. One of the country’s 
officials, now in this country, says: ‘‘ Japan is building or has 
just completed some fifty-two war ships, comprising four battle 
ships, six first-class armored cruisers, thirty torpedo boats, 
and a dozen destroyers.’’ Another official said, ‘‘ a navy and 
an army costs, and we have to cast about to devise means to 
pay for it all.’’ 


—At a recent meeting of the faculty of the department 
of arts and sciences at Cornell University it was decided that 
the presentation of theses before the conferring of degrees 
should be made optional. Many of the departments were 
opposed to the abolition of the custom entirely, and finally 
the conclusion was reached that those who have demonstrated 
special merit along certain lines of study should be encour- 
aged in the preparation of theses. Under this new rule it 
will be considered a distinctive honor to be invited or per- 
mitted to write a thesis. 


—The Pope, according to a correspondent of the London 
Mail, speaking recently on the present state of ritualism in 
the Anglican church, remarked: ‘‘ The English now accept 
the rites of the Roman church. Soon they will accept the 
substance of our holy religion. What is now happening in 
the Anglican church, added to the progress of Roman 
Catholicism in England, confirms my hope that England will 
assuredly re-enter Roman Catholicism.”’ 


—The parallel to King George’s war on the American 
colonists continues singularly close. As the king then armed 
the Indians to fight against the patriots, so now, as is reported 
from Manila, we are to arm the savage Maccabebes to war 
upon their more civilized neighbors.—Springfield Republican. 

—A collection of five hundred varieties of snakes from 
Brazil has been awaiting entrance at the port of New Orleans. 
They range from the size of earthworms to that of boas. 
The collection is to be exhibited in New York and then go to 
the Paris exposition. 


—Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews (former president of Brown 
University), has declined the presidency of the State College 
of Agriculture of Colorado, and will continue in his present 
capacity as Superintendent of Schools of Chicago. 


—Governor Sayres, of Texas, as soon as the Legislature 
adjourns, will address a letter to the Governors of all the 
States asking a meeting with their Attorney-General for the 
purpose of agreeing upon an effective anti-trust law. 

—After trying it for six weeks, the London J/az/ has given 


up its ‘‘Sunday’”’ issue. It does this, it says, in deference to 
protests of religious people and bodies. 
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NOTICES. | 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Stanton, Del., on First-day, Fifth 
month 28, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject, ** Temperance.” 
by Joseph S. Walton. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 


To be addressed 


*,* Nottingham First-day School Union will 
be held at Penn Hill, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Seventh-day, Fifth month 20, at 1 p. m. 

*,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First day, Fifth month 28, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Prof. F. H. 
Green. Subject, ‘‘ Temperance.’ 

SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 24th, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 

*,.* A Conference will be held at Plymouth 
Friends’ meeting-house on next First-day, the 
21st inst., at 2.30 o'clock. Subject, ‘* Temper- 
ance and Tobacco.’’ Under care of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 

James Q. ATKINSON, Clerk. 

*.* Friends desiring accommodation at the 
meeting-house, or elsewhere, during New York 
Yearly Meeting, please communicate with 

Etta B. McDoweLL, 
226 East 16th street, New York City. 
or ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
White Plains, N. Y 


*,* Quarterly and Yearly Meetings will occur 
as follows : 
FIFTH MONTH : 
25. Bucks Quarter, Buckingham, Pa. 
29. New York Yearly Meeting. 
30. Burlington Quarter, Crosswicks, N. J. 
31. Southern Quarter, Easton, Md. 


*,.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a, m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

x» The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Fifth month : 

21. Pipe Creek, Md. 

26. Deer Creek, Md. 

28. Broad Creek, Md. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

MARTHA S. _ TOWNSEND. 


GEO. C.N EWMAN 


806 MARKET St. 


i Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
+++ Frames, Etc. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


“= IITERE is a vast Jia ‘ 


Pittsburgh. 


PAHNESTOCK 
} caincinnat 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


tags 


St. Louis. 


FREE 


Salem, Mass. 


tween an unsupported assertion 
me) and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process” 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 
practical painters everywhere. 


of slow corro- 


Comparative 


tests made by employees or parties interested 
do not prove anything. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


also 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead ~ 100 William St., New York. 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE—WASH- 


INGTON. 
REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

On account of the National Peace Jubilee, to 
be held at Washington, D. C., Fifth month 23, 
24, and 25, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has arranged to sell excursion tickets from 
all stations to Washington at rate of single fare 
for the round trip, except that the rates from 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore will be 
$8.00, $5.00, and $2.00 respectively, with pro- 
portionate rates from intermediate and adjacent 
points. 

Tickets will be sold Fifth month 22 and 23, 
good toreturn within ten days from date of sale 
when properly validated by the agent at Wash- 
ington. 


STOP-OVER TICKETS. 


STOP OVERS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGION ON PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD THROUGH TICKETS. 


In addition to its excellent train service, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad offers the traveler be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and New York 
and St. Louis the privilege of a stop-over of ten 
days at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton. This stop-over is granted on all through 
first-class tickets reading via those cities. Per- 
sons desiring to stop-over must deposit their 
ticket with the station agent immediately on 
arrival. 

To those who have business to transact in 
these cities, or to persons who have never vis- 
ited the National Capital, this privilege is a 
valuable one, and should appeal to all through 
travelers between New York and the West, and 
Chicago or St. Louis and the East. The sta- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad are centrally 
located in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, and access to any section of the cities is 
easy, by either the regular street car lines or by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad cabs, to be found at 
the Philadelphia and Washington stations. 


THE Woman's Institute, in London, has 
published a ‘‘ Lexicon of Employment for 
Women,’’ from which it appears that there 
are in England women cab and omnibus 
drivers, street porters, ‘‘ walking posters,”’ 
cattle dealers, auctioneers, and one loco- 
motive engineer. 


| Boys’ Wash Suits 


We offer fifteen hundred Wash Suits for 
Little Boys, strictly new goods, in the 
latest and most desirable styles and 
fabrics, 

at $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00 a suit 


Usually the prices would be $2.00, 
$3.00, and $4.00, but we have marked 
them for quick selling. 

A good Wash Suit as low as 50 cents 
each. 

Also, a thousand pairs of Little Boys’ 
Trousers, 

at 25, 50 and 75 cents a pair. 


Special Values in Hosiery 


Women's fast black Cotton Hose, gossa- 
mer weight—reduced from 25 cents to 
19 cents a pair. 

Women's fast black Rembrandt ribbed 
Lisle Hose, with white split feet, sizes 
8, 8% and g only—real value, 37% 
cents ; here at 25 cents a pair. 

Children’s fine fast black ribbed Cotton 
Hose, with double knees, sizes 5 tog 
—at 12% cents a pair. 

Extra quality Children’s fast black ribbed 
Cotton Hose, with unbleached feet and 
double knees, any size—at 12% cents 
a pair. 

Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 

attention. 


Address orders ‘‘ Department C.”" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelpina, Pa 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
Carpenters, BurLpers, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





FRIENDS’ I 


—_—_—_——— ~ - 


Without Macbeth tain 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
the right one for your lamp. 


The Index free. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


M. L. ayy may 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a 


specialty. 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(ae neat.) 45 N. 13th Street. 


S. F. Balderston’s Set, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


Friends’ Book Association; ¥ 
OP PHILADELPHIA vy 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, u 
Mm Engravers, and Printers, & 
®Artists’ Materials, wy 
} Kindergarten, School Supplies. g 
All Books furnished at as low @ 
@prices as they can be purchased & 
elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- § 
acrature a specialty. Also everything ¢ 


®relating to the Kindergarten and § 
@ochool. 


Two sisters, while visiting in Ireland 
last summer, got into conversation one 
day with a tenant of their hostess. One 
of the girls who is quite stout, had talked 
with this same tenant before; and this 
time she asked the old Irish woman if she 
would have known them for sisters. 
‘*Well,’’ was the answer, with a smile 
that would have put the blarney stone 
itself to blush, ‘‘ ye look alike; but yer 
sister’s slender, while you miss—well, you 
favor the quane.'’—[New York Evening 
Sun.] 


IN Scotland, at one time, capital pun- 
ishment was by drowning. 


THREE tailors established themselves in 
the same street in Glasgow. The first 
wrote on his sign, ‘‘ The best tailor in this 
town.’’ The second adopted as his motto, 
‘« The best tailor in the world.”’ But the 
third, who was the cleverest of the lot, 
got away with them all by putting on his 
sign, ‘‘ The best tailor in this street.’’— 
[Exchange]. 


AMONG the exports of Mexico last year 
are to be noted two tons of dried flies. 


In France there are 6,000,000 smokers 
and of every 15 there are eight who smoke 
a pipe, five who smoke cigars and only 
two who use cigarettes. Still, they use 
more than 800,000,000 cigarettes a year. 


Cork, if sunk two hundred feet in the 
ocean, will not rise, on account of the 
pressure of the water. 


AN artesian well, sunk at San Marcos, 
Texas, has led to the discovery of a new 
species of salamander. It is blind, and 
nearly white in color, with long, slender 
legs and toes, which are useless for loco- 
motion, but adapted as feelers in the 
darkness of the underground waters. 


ACCORDING to the best authorities, 
there has never been a race of men who 
were ignorant of the use of fire. 


A LITTLE girl in writing an account of 
an address she had heard on the physical 
effects of alcohol, wrote that ‘‘ Alcohol 
hardens the heart.’’ We may smile at the 
misapprehension of the child as to what 
the lecturer had taught, but there is no 
doubt she wrote a moral if not a physical 
truth, 


’ 


‘*DaT woman is dyin’ of pure ‘ fret- 
ness,’’’ was the reply of our cook, to an 
inquiry after a friend.—[Laing School 
Visitor. ] 


IF you would keep your secret from an 
enemy, tell it not to a friend. 

CHRISTIANITY commands us to pass by 
injuries ; policy, to let them pass by us. 

Don’t overload gratitude ; 
she'll kick. 


if you do, 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : (Ambler, Rane Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


NTELLIGENCER | 


Yours tor Realth 


' WHEATLET is the ideal breakfast food—it @ 


has a delicious taste, feeds the brain, strength- 
ens the muscles and hardens the bones. 

Best for adults and children—best for the 
amee and the weak—best for the well and the 


WHEATLET booklet, full to the brim with 
healthful facts, mailed free. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
vam 


wi THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY THE 
G Franc MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
5. aiieonsenee: 





NOW READY 
The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


THs work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work isa 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of W1LL1amM Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealog 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 19 full-page Ticcenstone. Hand- 
some! Sout $3.50 net. By mail, 20cents additional. 

at The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 


g21 Arcu St., Puitapecenia, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 


THe VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Bevrers AnD MessaGes. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. ro cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsuir. 
Small pamphlet. 
copies, 50 cents; 
prices. 


By Howard M. Jenkins 
12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 


Re.icrous Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila. 





ERIENDS?’ IN’ PELLIGENCER - 








REMOVAL. 

OU R customers and friends 
will find us at 

46 N. tith St., Philad’a, 

where we will be pleased 

to show them our samples of 

Iron Fencing, Chairs and 


Settees, and Ornamental 
Iron Work. 


The Pettit Ornamental Iron — 
and Fence Co. 


Successors to David Pettit & Co. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., 
Josern Wesster, 
President, 


Neb. 
Wa. Wenster, 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 





Interest allowed on 


OUR 
Pasteur Thermometers 


FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Mailed to any address for 60 Cents 


H. C. BODEN & CO,, anutacturing 
S. E. Cor, 13th and Walnut Sts. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, a eee RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are ore kev oer wise oe the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- iden T. WISTA! RSROWN. Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE — 

J, ROBERTS FOULKE; Arsistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEN 
Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost, It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 





President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


me GIRARD SURI, $20.00 
memo TRUST CO. 


“ANNU ITY, "AND 
| ated | an DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. ‘. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres., 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISP HAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Wittiam H. Jenks, 
Gererce Tucker By 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

Joun A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W. Ricwarps, Wittram H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, 
Pempsrton S. Hutcuinson, 


BROAD AND oneatlll auaeine 


J. ¥. JACKSON ¢ & % CO., 


Reai Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 
meh, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Mester r Sis. o 
) 


LEHIGH AND Cc O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


PAARBAAARAAAARAABALRAZARAAA 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 


dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


especially for use of ladies and 
~children, 23/ days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topekd & Sania Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 


PALALAAA LAALLAABLRALALLAABAALAAABAAAALABABAAALALAA 
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